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CHAPTER  XII. 


"  There  must  just  be  an  end  put  to  this," 
said  Miss  Wardlaw,  with  decision. 

"What  is  it  you  are  talking  about, 
Grace?"  inquired  Miss  Lizzie. 

"  The  minister,"  responded  her  elder 
sister. 

"  What  about  him  ?"  asked  Miss  Lizzie, 
obtusely. 

"  Eh,  Lizzie,  you're  sometimes  an  ag- 
gravation," said  Miss  Grace  ;  "  and  you 
with  two  eye?  in  your  head !  He's  just 
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making  himself  a  talk  the  way  he's  going 
on  after  Bell." 

"Oh,  is  that  it?"  said  Miss  Lizzie. 
"Well,"  she  continued,  thoughtfully,  "he's 
not  powerful  in  the  pulpit,  but  he's  very 
good  at  visiting  in  the  parish,  and  he's  very 
well  liked  ;  but  still " 

"  But,  still,  that's  no  reason  he  should 
marry  Bell,"  concluded  Miss  Grace,  prompt- 
ly ;  "  more  especially  as  she  does  not  care 
a  penny-piece  about  him." 

"  Oh,  well,  then,  there  need  be  no 
trouble,"  said  Miss  Lizzie,  calmly  going  on 
with  her  seam. 

"  It's  not  becoming,"  said  Miss  Grace, 
"  that  the  minister  of  a  parish  should  be  seen 
running  after  a  lassie  in  this  daft-like  way. 
And  it's  not  suitable  that  our  niece's  name 
should  be  mentioned  along  with  a  man  she's 
not  going  to  marry.  It  might  have  been 
stopped  long  ago,  I'm  persuaded,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  Mrs.  Jamieson  egging  him  on." 
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"  I  believe  that,"  said  Miss  Lizzie,  rather 
more  sharply  than  was  her  wont,  for  she 
highly  disapproved  of  Mrs.  Jamieson's 
action  in  the  matter.  "  What  do  you  pro- 
pose to  do,  Grace  ?  " 

"  I  was  thinking  of  taking  an  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  to  him,  and  just  telling 
him  it  must  be  dropped,  and  so  making  an 
end  once  and  for  all." 

"Poor  man!"  said  Miss  Lizzie,  in- 
voluntarily, for  her  heart  was  tender,  and, 
apart  from  his  views  in  respect  to  Bell,  she 
liked  Mr.  Wilson.  "  Would  it  not  be  better 
to  give  Bell  a  word  ?  I  think,  myself,  she 
always  just  backs  away  when  he's  going  to 
speak.  If  she  would  hear  him  out,  and  give 
him  his  answer,  maybe  it  would  be  kinder." 

Miss  Grace  smiled  a  little  grimly. 

"Oh,  well,"  she  said,  "I  daresay  she's 
quite  as  able  to  speak  her  own  mind  as 
I  am.  Will  you  speak  to  her,  Lizzie,  or 
will  I?" 
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"  I  will  do  it,  if  you  like,  Grace,"  said 
Miss  Lizzie,  sacrificing  her  own  feelings  in 
her  desire  to  let  Mr.  Wilson  down  easy. 

"  Very  well,"  said  Miss  Grace.  "  She's 
coming  in  now,  I  see,  so  I  will  just  go  up 
the  village  to  Jane  Purdie's,  and  leave  the 
coast  clear  for  you." 

And  Miss  Grace  departed. 

Bell,  presently  entering  the  parlour, 
found  Miss  Lizzie  looking  a  little  disturbed. 
Sooth  to  say,  the  good  lady  shrank  from 
the  business  she  had  undertaken ;  in  her 
delicate,  old-fashioned  mind  there  was  some 
difficulty  in  beginning  to  talk  to  a  young 
girl  like  Bell  on  such  subjects  as  love  and 
marriage.  And  the  fact  that  the  man 
implicated  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson  rather 
increased  her  reluctance.  Miss  Lizzie, 
naturally,  had  no  views  on  the  subject  of 
the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  but  she  had  an 
indefinite  feeling  that,  at  least,  it  was  more 
becoming   when    the    parish    minister's    love 
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affairs    could    be    conducted    somewhere   be- 
yond the  bounds  of  the  parish. 

Bell    sat   down,   and    took  up   her  work, 
and  her  aunt  looked  at  her  approvingly. 

"  You've  been  very  industrious  lately, 
my  dear,"  she  said. 

Bell  laughed. 

"  That  sounds  as  if  there  had  not  been 
much  industry  till  lately,"  she  said. 

"  Well,  we  all  have  room  for  improve- 
ment, and  I  like  to  see  women  industrious," 
said  Miss  Lizzie,  who  had  been  nourished  in 
the  creed  that  feminine  industry  dwelt  in 
the  fingers,  and  that  the  production  of 
impossible  wool-work  flowers  was  to  be 
preferred  to  the  comprehension  of  the 
problems  of  the  day  or  any  amount  of 
brain  activity. 

Bell  had  not  taken  to  wool-work 
flowers,  but  she  was  certainly  showing 
a  very  becoming  devotion  to  "  white 
seams." 
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Miss  Lizzie  put  some  more  stitches  in 
her  own  work,  and  then  laid  it  down,  and 
dashed  into  her  subject. 

"Bell,  my  dear,"  she  said,  "you  will 
have  noticed  that  Mr.  Wilson  has  been — just 
very  attentive  to  you  lately." 

Bell  looked  up. 

"  I'm  weary  of  Mr.  Wilson,"  she  said, 
and  she  looked  it. 

"You  will  have — you  will  have — divined 
what  he  means  ? "  said  Miss  Lizzie,  be- 
ginning to  flounder  about. 

"  I've  divined  he's  making  a  fool  of 
himself,  anyhow,"  said  Bell,  with  un- 
sympathetic candour. 

"But,  my  dear,  he  is  —  much  attached 
to  you— and — and,  I've  every  reason  to 
think,  would  —  like  to  marry  you,"  said 
Miss  Lizzie,  getting  it  out  in  a  sort  of  gulp. 

"Tuts!"  said  Bell,  and  Miss  Lizzie 
felt  this  did  not  help  the  conversation  much, 
and  she  must  go  straight  on. 
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"  Of  course,  even  if  you  had — had — 
reciprocated  his  feeling,"  said  Miss  Lizzie, 
rather  pleased  she  had  remembered  the 
right  expression,  "  we  would  not  have 
considered  it  a  very  suitable  match — whether 
his  father  was  a  policeman  or  a  farmer  is 
not  of  much  consequence,  as,  anyway,  you 
are  a  Graham  of  Achnahiel  ;  but  as  you 
have  given  evidence  of  no  —  no  leaning 
towards  him,  it,  of  course,  makes  our  way 
plainer." 

Miss  Lizzie  paused,  but  her  niece  did 
not  assist  her  with  any  observation. 

"  So,  do  you  not  think  it  would  be  better 
to  put  the  poor  man  out  of  his  misery 
decently?"  she  went  on,  inadvertently 
stumbling  on  the  same  form  of  expression 
Royston  had  made  use  of  in  Loch  Erich 
Castle. 

If  Bell  had  been  a  man,  I  am  persuaded 
she  would  at  this  juncture  have  relieved 
her  feelings  by  the  utterance  of  a  naughty 
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word ;  she  had  the  feeling  which  prompts 
naughty  words  to  the  core  of  her  being. 
But,  as  public  opinion  forbids  womankind 
this  relief,  she  pricked  her  finger  viciously 
instead,  and  asked  shortly — 

"What  do  you  want  me  to  do,  Aunt 
Lizzie  ?  " 

"Well,  my  dear,  the  next  time  he  tries 
to — say  anything  to  you,  you  might  just  let 
him.  And  then  you  could  tell  him  kindly 
— kindly,  Bell,  my  dear — that  you  are 
obliged  to  him  for  the  honour  he  is  paying 
you,  but  that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  you 
to  accept  his  offer." 

"  Honour  !  "  said  Bell,  with  a  contemp- 
tuous twist  of  her  mouth. 

"  Yes,"  said  Miss  Lizzie,  quietly,  "  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  higher  compliment 
that  a  gentleman  can  pay  a  lady,  than  to 
offer  to  take  her  for  better  for  worse,  and 
to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  beside  her. 
And,  Bell,"  she  went  on,  wistfully,  "  be  kind 
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to  him,  my  dear;  you  are  too  young  and 
inexperienced  yet  to  understand  what  a  pain 
it  is  to — to  love  without  getting  anything 
back  ;  but  the  time  might  come  when  you 
would  be  sorry  if  you  had  not  shown  him 
some  kindness,  some  gratitude." 

Bell  looked  up  suddenly. 

"  Aunt  Lizzie,"  she  said,  "were  you  ever 
in  love  ?  " 

Miss  Lizzie  flushed  a  delicate  pink. 

"  I  was  engaged  to  be  married  at  one 
time,"  she  answered,  gently. 

"  And  what  happened  ? "  Bell  asked,  in 
a  softer  tone.     "  Did  he — did  he  die?" 

"  Oh,  no,  my  dear,"  Miss  Lizzie 
replied ;  "  he  just  saw  someone  he  liked 
better." 

"  Someone  he  liked  better !  He  de- 
ceived you  !     Are  men  all  like  that  ?  " 

Bell  had  risen  to  her  feet,  and  her  aunt 
looked  up  at  her,  half-frightened  by  the 
sudden  blaze  of  indignation. 
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"  It  was  a  very  natural  mistake,"  Miss 
Lizzie  said,  quietly,  "and  it  was  much 
better  he  found  it  out  before  it  was  too 
late." 

"  And  the  other  woman  married  him, 
although  he  belonged  to  you  ! "  cried  Bell. 
"  Didn't  you  hate  her  and  despise 
him?" 

"Oh,  no,  my  dear,  no,"  said  Miss 
Lizzie,  "  it   was  a  very  natural  mistake." 

"  Did  it  hurt,  Aunt  Lizzie  ?  Did  it 
hurt  you  much  ? "  Bell  asked,  with  another 
change  of  tone. 

Miss  Lizzie  looked  down  at  her  work 
again. 

"  I  just  had  my  greet  to  myself,"  she 
answered,  softly.  And  she  was  startled 
when  she  felt  Bell's  arms  round  her  neck 
Bell's  kisses  on  her  cheek. 

"  Poor  Aunt  Lizzie ! "  said  the  girl, 
passionately.     "  Poor  Aunt  Lizzie  !  " 

Miss   Lizzie  was  a  little   frightened,  but 
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she  was  pleased,  too,  and  she  kissed  her 
niece  very  tenderly. 

"  You're  not  to  vex  yourself,"  she  said  ; 
"  it  was  over  and  done  with  long  ago, 
Bell." 

Bell  sat  down  on  the  footstool  at  her 
feet. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  him  again,  Aunt 
Lizzie,"  she  asked. 

"Yes,  my  dear;  some  years  ago  in 
Edinburgh  I  met  him  and  his  wife.  She 
was  a  fine  figure  of  a  woman,  and  very 
well  put  on.  She  had  a  very  smart  silk, 
and  I  would  not  say,"  pursued  Miss  Lizzie, 
thoughtfully,  "but  I  would  have  thought 
it  rather  bright  in  colour.  But,  perhaps,  it 
would  be  suited  to  his  position.  He  is  a 
Writer  to  the  Signet  now." 

"And — about  him?"  Bell  asked,  rather 
shyly  ;  she  was  not  sure  she  dare  pursue 
the  subject  further,  or  if  it  would  be  too 
painful." 
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"  Yes,"  said  Miss  Lizzie,  "  he  looked 
well — very  well  ;  he  had  got  bald  on  his 
head,  and  just  very  stout." 

Bell  stared  at  her ;  her  aunt  was  going 
on  calmly  with  her  work. 

"  Didn't    it    make    you   feel "     she 

hesitated. 

Miss  Lizzie  looked  down  on  the  puzzled 
young  face. 

"  I  was  glad  to  see  him  so  well,"  she 
said,  "  but  I  did  not  feel  it  was  the  same 
person ;  not  the  Jamie  I  knew,  and  that 
I  can  keep  to  myself,  and,  perhaps,  think 
about  sometimes  when  there  is  nothing  else 
to  do,  and  it  is  not  interfering  with 
duties." 

Bell  got  up  again  and  kissed  her  aunt, 
this  time  very  gently  and  tenderly. 

"  I'll  do  what  you  want  about  Mr. 
Wilson,"  she  said,  quietly ;  and  Miss 
Lizzie  was  satisfied.  Though,  when  she 
thought  over  the  interview    afterwards,   she 
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was  a  little  puzzled,  both  that  she  had 
been  led  on  to  talk  to  her  niece  as  she  had, 
and  by  the  way  in  which   Bell  had  taken  it. 

It  was,  perhaps,  well  for  Mr.  Wilson 
that  an  opportunity  did  occur  that  very 
afternoon  to  offer  his  heart  and  Manse  to 
Bell,  while  she  was  in  this  softened  mood. 
As  it  chanced,  they  met  in  the  middle  of 
the  path  which  led  through  Mr.  Maclntyre's 
turnip-field.  It  was  not  the  place  the 
average  man  would  have  selected  for  a 
proposal,  particularly  as  the  path  was  in  a 
muddy,  not  to  say  puddly,  condition,  and 
in  full  view  of  the  public  road  ;  but,  as  the 
minister's  love  affair  had  been  conducted 
throughout  with  a  rather  conspicuous  want 
of  tact,  perhaps  this  was  a  fitting  con- 
clusion. 

u  I've  not  behaved  very  well  to  you 
lately,  Mr.  Wilson,"  said  Bell,  when  he  had 
floundered  through,  "  but  I  wanted  to  stop 
you    from    this.      I'm    sorry    you    would    not 
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take  a  hint.  I'm — I'm  very  sensible,"  she 
went  on,  trying  to  remember  what  her 
Aunt  Lizzie  had  told  her,  "of  the  honour 
you  are  doing  me,  but  I  couldn't  marry 
you,  not — not  if  there  wasn't  another  man 
in  the  world,"  rather  spoiling  the  com- 
mencement of  her  sentence  by  the  unpre- 
meditated and  unauthorized  conclusion. 
"  And,  please,  just  forget  all  about  this, 
now,  and  let  us  be  friends.  I  would  not 
have  made  a  nice  wife  for  a  minister 
anyhow,  I  don't  behave  well  enough,  and 
— and  I  think  you  had  best  go  straight 
home  and  change  your  boots  now  ;  you've 
been  standing  in  an  awful  puddle." 

The  wording  of  the  refusal  was  not 
quite  what  Miss  Lizzie  had  indicated,  but  the 
spirit  was  really  honestly  intended  for  that 
inculcated  ;  and,  in  any  case,  the  Rev.  James 
Wilson  was  left  in  no  sort  of  doubt  that  his 
rejection  was  final.  Which,  as  Miss  Grace 
subsequently  observed,  "  was  a  mercy." 
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The  fact  that  he  had  at  last  really  pro- 
posed and  been  refused  was,  of  course,  soon 
too  obvious  to  be  concealed  from  Kintocher 
House,  and  it  occasioned  considerable  dis- 
appointment there.  Indeed,  to  Mrs.  Jamie- 
son  it  occasioned  something  more  than 
disappointment  :  it  gave  rise  to  incipient 
alarm.  Dick  was  at  home  ;  Dick  had  an 
unlucky  capacity  for  falling  in  love  ;  and 
Dick,  after  the  first  time  he  saw  Bell  on  the 
occasion  of  this  return,  had  given  it  as  his 
opinion  in  the  presence  of  his  assembled 
family,  that  Bell  had  turned  out  "a  clipper," 
and  had  further  added  the  information  that 
she  "  regularly  fetched  him."  And  his 
mother  trembled,  and  felt,  though  she  was 
very  fond  of  Bell  Graham  "  in  her  proper 
place,"  that  this  would  not  do. 

She  did  not  consider  that,  as  young  Mrs. 
Jamieson  of  Kintocher,  Bell  would  be  by 
any  means  in  her  proper  place.  She  had, 
indeed,  private  views  about  Lady  Kate,  "the 
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Earl's  "  sister,  being  suited  to  fill  the  posi- 
tion. Though  the  Dowager  Countess,  in 
her  turn,  would  have  considered  that  Dick 
Jamieson  as  Lady  Kate's  husband  would  be 
in  anything  but  his  place.  The  divergence 
of  mothers'  views  on  such  points  is  sur- 
prising. 

And  Bell,  for  her  part,  went  her  way,  and 
treated  Dick  precisely  as  she  always  had 
done  since  he  came  to  man's  estate,  namely, 
with  a  certain  good-humoured  and  tolerant 
indifference. 

She  had  begun  to  study  again  under 
the  auspices  of  old  Mr.  Syme.  Curiously 
enough,  Miss  Grace  did  not  seem  to  view 
with  the  same  unalloyed  satisfaction  as  Miss 
Lizzie  that  sudden  devotion  to  needlework, 
which  Bell  had  developed.  She  remarked 
briefly  at  intervals  she  hoped  it  would  last, 
but  she  did  nothing  herself  to  help  towards 
this  end.  She  made  inquiries  about  Bell's 
readings    and    her    Latin    studies,    too,   with 
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more  interest  than  she  had  been  wont  to 
evince.  And  one  day,  during  a  visit  from 
Mr.  Syme,  she  observed  she  doubted 
Bell  was  not  keeping  up  the  cultivation 
of  her  mind  as  she  ought — a  remark  which 
caused  Bell  to  stare  at  her  aunt  in  mild 
surprise. 

"It  will  be  a  pity  if  she  does  not  do 
that,"  said  Mr.  Syme,  readily,  and  then  he 
turned  to  Bell.  "Are  you  too  old  now  to 
do  some  more  reading  with  me  once  or  twice 
a  week  ? " 

"  I  don't  think  I  should  ever  be  too  old 
for  that,"  said  Bell,  with  a  smile. 

"  We  should  be  very  much  obliged  to 
you,  indeed,"  quoth  Miss  Grace.  "  I  do  not 
see  myself  why  a  young  woman's  education 
should  be  supposed  to  end  at  an  earlier  time 
than  a  young  man's."  Which  was  such  an 
advanced  statement,  that  Miss  Lizzie  looked 
slightly  alarmed. 

"  We  might   take  up   Greek,"  suggested 

VOL.    II.  20 
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Mr.     Syme,    and     Bell    looked    pleasurable 
interest. 

"  It  would  be  very  kind  if  you  would  do 
that — very  kind,  indeed,"  said  Miss  Grace. 
"We  are  under  so  much  obligation  to  you 
already,  that,  you  see,  we  are  the  less  shy  to 
incur  more." 

And  so  it  was  settled. 

Miss  Lizzie  looked  only  half-approving. 

"  Do  you  think  Greek  is  very  necessary 
for  a  girl,  Grace  ? "  she  asked,  rather  timidly, 
afterwards,  for  she  did  not  like  to  oppose, 
even  in  appearance,  her  sister's  superior 
judgment.  "  And  Bell  was  taking  very 
nicely  to  her  seam  lately  ;  her  stitching  is 
very  neat  now,  and  there  was  a  darn  yester- 
day that — that  I  might  have  done  myself." 
And  no  higher  praise  could  have  been 
bestowed  upon  a  darn  by  anyone. 

"  Seams  are  very  well,"  said  Miss  Grace, 
"  but  they  leave  more  than  enough  time  for 
thinking." 
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And  with  this  enigmatic  observation  she 
went  out  of  the  room,  leaving  Miss  Lizzie 
rather  more  puzzled  than  before. 

There  came  a  day  when  Bell  received  a 
letter  directed  in  an  unknown  hand,  which, 
when  opened,  proved  to  have  emanated 
from  the  office  of  the  Hyde  Park  Magazine, 
and  was,  in  fact,  written  by  the  editor  him- 
self. She  was  not  sufficiently  experienced 
to  realize  all  this  letter  implied.  It  was  not 
a  mere  curt  acceptance  ;  it  contained  some 
kind  and  cordial  encouragement,  and  hinted, 
not  obscurely,  that,  if  she  wrote  more  stories 
of  the  same  level  as  "  Donald's  Faith," 
he,  the  editor,  would  not  be  sorry  to  see 
them. 

So  she  had  found  her  opening  ;  but  she 
sat  looking  at  the  letter  without  that 
transport  which  a  young  authoress  should 
feel  when  she  holds  an  acceptance  from  her 
first  editor  in  her  hands.     She  did  not  feel 
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that  she  ever  wished  to  see  this  particular 
story  again — no,  not  even  in  print.  She 
would  fain  forget  that  she  had  ever  written 
it,  that  anyone  had  ever  read  it,  that  anyone 
had  taken  it  to  the  editor  of  Hyde  Park. 
Whatever  might  happen  in  the  future, 
about  her  first  introduction  to  authorship, 
there  would  always  linger  associations  and 
memories  it  would  be  well  if  she  could  wipe 
out  of  her  life. 

Yet,  when  she  had  corrected  her  proofs, 
and  at  last  saw  her  own  story  in  the  pages 
of  the  magazine,  something  of  the  pride  of 
authorship  returned.  After  all,  it  was,  so 
to  speak,  her  firstborn  child,  and  she  could 
not  but  have  a  natural  tenderness  for  it. 
She  read  it  over,  and  then  she  took  it  to 
her  aunts.  Concealment,  however  innocent, 
she  would  have  no  more  of — from  them,  at 
least. 

"  Keep  me!"  said  Aunt  Lizzie,  in  blank 
amazement,  looking  at  the  magazine.     "Do 
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you  tell  me  you  wrote  what's  printed  here  ? 
And  paid  for,  too !  Well,  my  dear,  well, 
to  think  that  Izobel's  bairn  should  write  a 
real  printed  story  !  " 

For  Miss  Lizzie,  not  having  moved  much 
in  the  great  world  beyond  Kintocher,  was 
unaware  that  every  second  or  third  person 
there  has  written  "real  printed  stories," 
some  in  three  volumes,  too  ;  though,  to  be 
sure,  they  have  not  all  been  "paid  for" — 
except  by  the  authors. 

Miss  Grace  read  it  carefully  before  she 
offered  an  opinion,  and  then  she  announced, 
authoritatively,  that  she  had  "read  worse." 

"  And  you  tell  me  they  say  they  will 
take  more,"  she  continued;  "how  did  you 
first  fix  on  this  magazine  to  send  it  to  ?  " 

Bell  hesitated,  but  she  had  made  up  her 
mind  there  were  to  be  no  more  secrets 
about  her  literary  undertakings. 

"  I  had  advice,"  she  said.  "  Mr.  Royston 
read  it ;    he    thought   it    was    good    enough, 
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and    he    took    it    to    the    editor     of   Hyde 
Park.11 

"  Oh,  that  was  very  kind,"  broke  in 
Miss  Lizzie,  "  very  kind.  You  will  have  to 
write  and  thank  him  now  you've  seen  it 
printed,  and  all.      It  was  just  very  kind." 

"  I  don't  think  there  is  any  need  to 
write,"  said  Bell,  "  and,  anyhow,  you  know 
he  must  have  left  England  now.  The 
reinforcements  have  got  to  their  destination, 
and  the  Jamiesons  heard  he  was  going  for 
the  Telephone" 

"  Well,  that's  a  pity,"  said  Miss  Lizzie. 
"  I  think  it  would  only  have  been  civil  to 
have  sent  him  a  line  ;  and  him  a  very  nice 
lad,  anyhow,"  she  continued.  "  I  liked  him 
well." 

"  When  did  you  have  the  opportunity 
to  give  him  the  story  to  read  ? "  inquired 
Miss  Grace. 

"  It  was  in  the  glen,"  said  Bell. 

"  Well,  you   kept  your  secret,"  said    Miss 
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Lizzie,  with  a  pleased  laugh,  "and  a  great 
surprise  you  have  given  us — a  great  surprise, 
and  I  am  just  very  pleased,  my  dear." 

"  Did  Mr.  Royston  see  anything  else 
you  had  written  ? "  inquired  Miss  Grace,  in 
a  casual  way. 

"  Yes,  Aunt  Grace,"  said  Bell,  "he— he 
gave  me  advice  about  writing." 

"  He  would  be  well  able  to  do  that,"  put 
in  Miss  Lizzie,  "and  I'm  sure  we're  much 
obliged  to  him." 

"  Humph  !  "  quoth  Miss  Grace. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  military  expedition  was  unduly  pro- 
longed, as  Royston  had  thought  not  unlikely, 
and  as  is  not  infrequent  with  campaigns, 
whose  commander  is  not  given  a  free  hand, 
and  who  is  controlled  by  instructions  from 
those  who  live  at  home  at  ease,  and  whose 
education  in  the  art  of  war  has  been  nil. 

At  Kintocher  they  followed  its  progress 
with  a  good  deal  of  interest  ;  partly,  no 
doubt,  because  Aggie  and  Mary  knew  "  a 
lot  of  nice  fellows  "  in  one  of  the  regiments 
engaged.  Indeed,  when  two  of  the  nice 
fellows  were  rather  severely  wounded,  it 
was  something  in  the  nature  of  a  pleasurable 
[  *4  ] 
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excitement  to  the  Miss  Jamiesons.  To 
know  two  officers  on  active  service,  who 
were  wounded — perhaps,  dangerously — and 
whose  names  were  in  the  papers,  conferred 
an  importance  on  them  in  the  eyes  of  the 
MacLeods  and  the  Lauries,  which  they 
could  not  help  enjoying  ;  though,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  circumstances,  they  tried 
to  do  so  in  a  decorous  and  chastened 
way. 

Royston's  name  had  hardly  been  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  campaign,  till 
one  Saturday  when  Bell  walked  into  the 
Kintocher  drawing-room,  and  found  Aggie 
and  Mary  busy  over  the  illustrated  papers, 
which  had  just  arrived.  She  was  hailed 
joyfully,  pushed  into  a  chair,  and  one  of  the 
papers  spread  before  her. 

"  Such  fun,  Bell !  "  cried  Mary.  "  Look 
at  this  picture  ;  it's  Mr.  Royston — the  one 
that  was  here,  you  know.  See — '  The  Race 
for  the   Telegraph  Station   between   Mr.    F. 
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N.  Royston,  Special  Correspondent  for  the 
Telephone,  and  Mr.  S.  Graves,  Special 
Correspondent  for  the  Union  Jack! " 

"  You  can't  make  much  of  them,  can 
you?"  chimed  in  Aggie.  "They  are  so 
small,  both  men  and  horses,  they  might 
be  anybody ;  but  this  one  in  front  is 
Mr.  Royston,  and  the  poor  little  chap 
away  in  the  dim  distance  is  Mr.  Graves. 
There  is  a  paragraph  about  it  on  the  other 
side." 

"  Yes,"  continued  Mary,  "  Mr.  Royston 
beat  all  the  rest  of  the  correspondents. 
He  got  possession  of  the  telegraph  long 
before  ^anybody  else  came  up,  and  sent  the 
full  account  of  that  last  battle  home ;  and 
the  Telephone  got  out  a  special  edition,  and 
sold  the  whole  of  it  before  a  single  other 
London  paper  had  a  word  in  type. 
Everybody  seems  to  think  it  was  a  very 
smart  thing,  and  they  say  here  the  most 
picturesque     and    complete    descriptions    of 
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the   campaign   are   those   which   have   been 
appearing  in  the   Telephone!' 

"  I  don't  think  I  ever  was  so  interested  in 
any  fighting  before,"  said  Aggie  ;  "  these  two 
poor  dear  fellows  being  wounded,  you  know, 
and  knowing  a  special  correspondent.  It 
has  really  made  it  very  nice."  And  then  she 
paused,  feeling  that  to  apply  the  word  nice 
to  the  wounds  of  the  two  poor  dear  fellows 
was  inappropriate,  and  even  unbecoming. 

"  Such  a  pity  you  didn't  like  him,  Bell," 
Mary  was  meandering  on.  "  I  quite  made 
up  my  mind  you  would  when  I  saw  him 
first.  Perhaps,  if  you  had  seen  more  of 
him,  you  would  have  taken  to  him.  I 
always  thought  it  was  awfully  good  of  you 
to  drive  home  with  him  that  day  from  Loch 
Erich.  I  wouldn't  have  gone  for  anything 
with  that  horse  ;  I  was  so  awfully  frightened. 
But  if  anything  had  happened  to  you,  I 
should  never  have  forgiven  myself." 

"  Well,  there  wasn't  any  real  harm  done 
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except  to  Mr.  Maxwell's  trap,"  said  Bell. 
"  I  believe  I  must  be  going  ;  I  only  came 
to  fetch  the  pattern  of  that  crochet  for  Mrs. 
Jamieson.  Aunt  Lizzie  says  it  is  quite 
simple." 

"  I'll  walk  down  the  avenue  with  you," 
said  Mary. 

"  That  uncle  of  Robert  Maxwell's  in 
Glasgow  is  really  dying  at  last,"  she  an- 
nounced,  confidentially,  when  they  got 
outside  the  house,  "  so  all  the  money  will 
come  to  Robert,  you  know,  and  then  he 
and  Aggie  can  be  married.  His  place 
wants  a  lot  of  doing  up,  but  with  all  that 
money  there  will  be  no  difficulty.  I'm 
not  sure  whether  I'm  pleased  or  not.  Of 
course,  I  don't  want  to  lose  Aggie,  but,  if 
she  is  to  be  married  at  all,  she  could  not 
be  going  anywhere  nearer,  could  she?  If 
I  marry,  I  hope  I  shall  stay  about  Kin- 
tocher,  too;  though  who  I'm  to  have  I 
don't    know.      I    would    not    do    with    Alick 
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Laurie,  and,  indeed,"  she  added,  candidly, 
"  I  daresay  he  would  not  do  with  me,  either. 
Oh,  Bell,  I  wish  you  had  taken  Mr. 
Wilson." 

"  There  has  been  enough  said  about 
that,"  said  Bell,  with  some  asperity;  then, 
with  slight  malice,  "  he  might  do  for  you, 
Mary." 

"Me?"  said  Mary,  blankly.  "  Oh,  I 
expect  mamma — " 

"Ah,"  said  Bell,  "so  do  I.  It  would 
not  be  such  a  suitable  match  for  Miss  Mary 
Jamieson  of  Kintocher  as  for  Miss  Ward- 
law's  niece,  Bell  Graham." 

"  Oh,  Bell,"  said  Mary,  deprecatingly, 
"you  know  that's  not  the  way  I  look  at 
things  at  all.  I  never  see  why  you  should 
not  have  the  best.  And,  indeed,"  she  went 
on,  incautiously,  "  as  far  as  I'm  concerned, 
if  Dick  likes  you,  I  don't  see  why  he 
shouldn't  have  you,  for  all  mamma  thinks  of 
Lady  Kate." 
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Bell  turned,  and  looked  at  her  friend  in 
high  displeasure. 

"  I'm  very  much  obliged  to  you  all  for 
the  way  my  name  must  be  bandied  about 
amongst  you.  Perhaps  you  will  make  your 
mother's  mind  easy,  and  tell  her  there  are 
several  reasons  why  Mr.  Jamieson  should 
not  have  me  :  one  being  that  I  would  not 
have  him — not  if  he  were  to  kneel  before 
me  in  a  puddle  from  now  to  Doomsday," 
said  Bell,  concluding  with  a  confused 
remembrance  of  Mr.  Wilson  in  the  turnip- 
field. 

"Oh,  Bell,"  said  Mary,  piteously,  "don't 
be  so  cross.  I  didn't  mean  to  say  a  word 
about  Dick  ;  it  just  slipped  out,  somehow. 
I  know  I  oughtn't  to  have  spoken,  but  I  am 
always  putting  my  foot  in  it.  Mamma 
would  be  angry  enough  if  she  knew."  And 
in  this  last  remark  Mary  spoke  undoubted 
truth. 

"If  you  could  just  all  leave  me  alone, 
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Mary,"  said  Bell,  in  a  tired  way,  accepting 
the  apology.  What  was  the  use  of  being 
angry  with  Mary,  after  all  ? — she  meant  no 
harm.  ''If  you  would  just  leave  me  alone 
— and  me  not  wanting  to  marry  anybody  at 
all ! " 

The  "  big  hoose  "  about  this  period  was 
apt  to  rasp  up  Bell's  sensibilities,  and  she 
rather  avoided  it.  As  to  the  glen,  she 
never  entered  it  ;  her  walks  seemed  to  take 
her  further  afield  now,  and  in  other 
directions.  Her  composition  could  be 
carried  on  at  home — her  aunts  knew  all 
about  it — and  she  wrote  away  vigorously 
when  she  found  ideas  struggling  for  utter- 
ance. Months  had  passed,  however,  after 
the  appearance  of  her  first  story  before  she 
thought  she  had  done  anything  quite  good 
enough  with  which  again  to  try  her  fate. 
Then  she  sent  another  little  story  to  the 
Hyde  Park,  and  again  it  was  accepted. 

Miss  Lizzie  thirsted  to  impart  her  niece's 
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literary  successes  to  others,  but  Bell  would 
not  hear  of  it. 

''They  would  all  take  an  interest  in  me, 
Aunt  Lizzie,"  she  said,  "  and  I  will  not  have 
people  taking  an  interest  in  me." 

"  I  would  like  just  to  tell  Mrs. 
MacLeod,"  insinuated  Miss  Lizzie.  "She 
thought  so  much  of  her  boy,  John,  writing 
a  letter  to  the  Times  about  the  disease  in 
the  grouse,  and  it  getting  printed," 

Whereat  Bell  laughed,  and  Miss  Grace 
said — 

"  Hout !  let  the  bairn  have  her  own 
way." 

Bell  continued  her  reading  with  Mr. 
Syme,  and  made  progress  with  her  Greek, 
to  which  Miss  Lizzie  became  more  resiened 
when  she  found  Bell  still  continued  "  in- 
dustrious," and  took  up  a  seam  meekly 
when  asked. 

"  Bell  is  just  very  much  improved," 
remarked  Miss  Lizzie  to   Miss  Grace.     "  Do 
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you  notice  the  way  she'll  do  things  about 
the  house  she  used  not  to  think  of?  She's 
really  not  the  heedless  bairn  she  was." 

"  No,"  said  Miss  Grace,  shortly,  "  she's 
a  woman  grown." 

And  the  military  expedition  at  last  came 
to  a  satisfactory  end  ;  at  least,  the  majority 
of  the  British  public — having  had  plenty  of 
time  to  forget  the  precise  object  for  which 
it  had  been,  in  the  first  instance,  despatched, 
and  seeing  the  troops  come  home  again — 
concluded  it  had  come  to  a  satisfactory  end. 
And  the  gentlemen  who  lived  at  home  at 
ease,  and  pulled  the  strings  behind  the 
scenes  in  Downing  Street,  seeing  that  this 
was  the  conclusion  of  the  British  public, 
were,  on  their  side  also,  quite  satisfied  it 
was  a  satisfactory  end.  And  if  some  offi- 
cers swore  privately  at  "  tomfoolery "  and 
11  civilian  interference,"  and  one  or  two 
desolate  women  wanted  to  know  what 
equivalent    had   been    given    to  the  country 
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for  the  blood  of  their  husbands,  sons,  and 
lovers,  we  all  know  it  is  never  possible  to 
satisfy  everybody. 

In  any  case,  the  troops  came  home 
again  ;  and  the  special  correspondents  also 
— although  that  was  not  particularized  ;  and, 
indeed,  one  of  them  was  left  behind,  for, 
in  his  anxiety  that  the  paper  he  represented 
should  supply  the  very  best  account  of  a 
battle  for  the  British  public  to  read  over 
its  morning  coffee,  he  inadvertently  got 
himself  shot  through  the  heart. 

One  day,  Bell  walked  up  to  the  "  big 
hoose  "  to  return  a  book  borrowed  from  the 
library,  and  carried  back  with  her  a  bunch 
of  grapes,  which  Mrs.  Jamieson  asked  her 
to  take  to  her  aunts.  There  had  been  a 
question  as  to  what  had  become  of  the 
light  baskets  which  were  generally  kept  at 
hand  to  transport  these  luxuries  to  neigh- 
bours, and  some  indignation  when  it  was 
remembered    that    Dr.    Beattie    had    taken 
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away  one  with  grapes  for  his  wife,  and 
never  returned  it,  and  that  Mr.  Wilson  was 
suspected  of  having  done  the  same  when 
he  received  a  bunch  for  old  Annie  Dewar, 
who  was  dying. 

"  Never  mind  the  basket,"  Bell  had  said  ; 
and  then  she  summarily  tore  an  outside 
sheet  of  the  Times  across,  screwed  up  a 
"  poke,"  and  placed  the  grapes  inside. 

Miss  Lizzie  carefully  untwisted  the 
paper  when  the  parcel  was  presented  to  her, 
examined  the  grapes  to  see  that  their  bloom 
was  uninjured  by  the  way  in  which  they 
had  been  carried,  and  laid  them  on  a 
plate.  Then,  being  a  careful  person,  she 
began  to  straighten  out  the  paper  pre- 
paratory to  putting  it  away.  It  had  been 
torn  across  the  column  devoted  to  marriages, 
and  as  Miss  Lizzie  folded,  her  eye  was 
caught  by  a  name  just  where  the  paper  had 
been  divided. 

"  It  will    be  some   relation   of    that    lad, 
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no  doubt,"  she  observed  ;  and  then,  seeing 
neither  of  her  auditors  understood  to  what 
she  was  alluding,  she  explained  further, 
"  That  Mr.  Royston." 

Bell,     who    was    standing     beside     her, 
looked  down,  and  read  below  the  tear — 

" ston  to  Rose,  only  child  of  the  late 

Herbert  Royston,  of  Combewood,  Devon." 
She  mentally  completed  the  notice — 
"  At  the  Parish  Church,  Dunscombe,  by 
the  Rev.   —  Royston,  father  of   the    bride- 
groom, F.  N.  Royston  " — No,  it  would  not  be 
"  F.  N.,"  but  she  did  not  know  what   names 
his  initials  represented — "  F.  N.  Royston  to 
Rose,  only  child  of  the  late  Herbert  Royston, 
of  Combewood,  Devon." 

So  he  had  gone  back  to  his  duty  ;  he 
had  married  the  girl  to  whom  he  was 
pledged. 

"  It  is  his  own  marriage,"  she  said, 
quietly.  "  He  was  engaged  to  a  cousin,  and 
her   name   was    Rose    Royston.     I    suppose 
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the  wedding  would  be  whenever  he  came 
back  from  abroad." 

"Oh,  indeed,"  said  Miss  Lizzie,  "he  was 
engaged,  then,  and  to  a  cousin  ?  Well,  I 
do  not  know  that  I  altogether  approve  of 
marrying  between  cousins.  If  you  come  to 
that,  it's  more  of  a  real  relationship  than  a 
deceased  wife's  sister,  and  that " 

But  here  Miss  Grace  said,  "  Really, 
Lizzie,  I  wonder  at  you  !  " 

And  Miss  Lizzie  stopped,  colouring  in 
some  confusion  at  the  heedless  way  in 
which  she  had  begun  discussing  before  her 
niece  a  subject  unsuited  for  a  "young 
person." 

"Well,  I'm  sure,"  she  said,  hurriedly,  "  I 
wish  them  every  happiness,  and  I  hope  he 
has  got  a  wiselike  young  woman  for  his 
wife,  for  I  liked  him  very  well." 

Miss  Grace,  apparently  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  express  any  good  wishes  for 
the  future  of  the  newly-married   couple  ;    at 
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all  events,  she  maintained  silence.  But, 
presently,  she  took  up  the  portion  of 
newspaper,  and,  glancing  casually  at  it,  tore 
it  across  once  or  twice,  and  put  the  remains 
in  the  waste-basket. 

"  There's  sense  in  everything,  Lizzie," 
she  observed,  "  even  in  not  wasting,  and 
what  you  were  going  to  do  with  a  little  bit 
of  paper  like  that,  I  do  not  know  ;  it 
wouldn't  even  cover  a  shelf  in  the  press." 

Five  years  after  Bell  had  summarily 
dismissed  herself  from  Achnahiel,  and  when 
she  was  twenty  years  of  age,  a  letter 
containing  an  invitation  again  came  from 
her  grandmother.  But  this  time  it  was 
an  invitation  not  to  Achnahiel,  but  to  Lon- 
don. Mrs.  Graham  wished  to  have  her 
granddaughter  with  her  for  the  season,  and 
she  wished  to  present  her.  It  was  now 
February.  She  was  going  up  to  London 
for    the    first     March    drawing-room — would 
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Bell  meet  her  at  Stirling,  and  they  could  go 
on  together.  She  would  present  Bell  ;  then 
they  would  probably  go  to  Bournemouth  for 
Easter,  and,  after  that,  return  to  town  ;  and 
when  they  went  north  again  at  the  end  of 
the  season,  Bell  should  be  returned  to 
Kintocher. 

The  three  ladies  at  Nether  Kintocher 
read  this  letter  by  turns,  and  then  looked  at 
each  other. 

Miss   Lizzie  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  Dear  me ! "  she  said.  "  Bell  to  be 
presented  at  Court!     Well,  it's  but  right." 

11  I  don't  know  that  I'm  going,"  said 
Bell,  in  an  unpromising  tone. 

And  with  that,  Miss  Grace  arose,  and 
said,  "  Hout  !  "  with  even  more  than  her 
usual  decision. 

"  There's  no  dignity  in  being  cam- 
strairy,"  she  proceeded,  "  and  it  would  be 
just  well  if  you  would  keep  that  in  mind 
sometimes,    Bell.     Your  grandmother   wants 
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to  do  her  duty  by  you ;  it's  in  my  mind 
that  maybe  she's  wanted  to  do  it  for  a  while 
back,  and — you  11  just  go!" 

"  It  will  be  a  nice  change  for  you,  my 
dear,"  said  Miss  Lizzie,  persuasively ;  ''and, 
then,  there  are  things  you  ought  to  see, 
like  the  Tower,  and  Westminster  Abbey, 
and — and   the   British   Museum." 

"If  I  go,"  said  Bell,  thoughtfully,  "I'm 
not  going  now — it  would  be  too  long  to  be 
away  from  you,  for  my  grandfather  being  in 
Parliament,  it  will  be  the  end  of  July, 
anyhow,  before  they  leave  town.  No,  there 
are  drawing-rooms  in  May,  and  if  you 
think  I  ought  to  go,  Aunt  Grace,  I'll  go  up 
in  time  for  that." 

"  But,  you  see,  my  dear,"  ventured 
Aunt  Lizzie,  "  Mrs.  Graham  says  she  is 
going  to  one  in  March,  and  it  might  be 
upsetting  her  arrangements." 

"Very  well,"  said  Bell,  "then  she  can 
say  so,  and    I    need   not  go   at   all." 
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Miss  Grace  considered. 

"  Well,  in  one  way,"  she  said,  "  I  would 
prefer  your  going  later  myself,  for  it  would 
give  us  time  to  get  you  a  proper  outfit." 

Bell  had  thought  nothing  of  an  outfit. 

"  I  would  much  prefer,"  went  on  Miss 
Grace,  "  to  send  you  amongst  your  father's 
people  with  what  you  ought  to  have — 
that  is,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  provide  it." 

"Aunt  Grace,"  said  Bell,  "I'm  not 
going  to  have  you  and  Aunt  Lizzie 
spending  your  money  on  finery  for  me.  I 
have  some  tidy  dresses,  and  my  underlinen 
is  fine  and  good,  as  you  have  always  made 
me  have  it." 

"  You  will  want,"  went  on  Miss  Grace, 
calmly,  evidently  taking  no  heed  of  this 
interruption,  "  you  will  want  a  new  morning 
gown  of  stuff,  and  some  print  ones  for 
warmer  weather.  I  would  wish  you,  also, 
to  have  two  for  the  afternoon,  and  two  for 
evening  wear.     Your  Court  gown  you   will 
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get  in  London  ;  we  will  give  you  the  money 
with  you.  Millinery  it  will,  perhaps,  be 
best  you  should  get  there,  too.  We  will 
have  to  look  over  your  underclothes,  and 
you  will  need   a  nice  dressing-gown." 

Even  Miss  Lizzie  was  looking  startled 
at   the   mention   of  all   this   extravagance. 

"  Aunt  Grace,"  cried  Bell,  "  I  will  not 
have  it,  I  will  not !  No,  I  won't  go  a  step 
if  you  are  going  to  scrimp  yourself  to  send 
me  pleasuring." 

"  There  is  no  question  of  scrimping,' 
said  Miss  Grace,  with  dignity ;  "  and,  my 
dear,"  she  added,  more  gently,  "it  will  be 
giving  me  a  wonderful  deal  of  pleasure  to 
see  you  turned  out  well,  and  as  you  ought 
to  be,  for  once.  Now,  go  and  write  a  nice 
letter  to  your  grandmother,  and  say  you 
will  go  to  her  in  London  the  end  of  April 
or  beginning  of  May.  We'll  have  to  find 
out  about  an  escort  for  you,  but,  maybe, 
she  will  be  able   to   suggest  one." 
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And  Bell  gave  in,  and  meekly  did  as 
she  was  bid. 

She  had  saved  during  the  last  couple  of 
years  the  money  she  had  earned  by  her 
writing ;  she  hoped  to  add  something  to 
it  before  winter ;  and  then  she  had 
promised  herself  the  pleasure  of  giving  each 
of  her  aunts  a  fur-cloak.  Now  that  they 
were  bent  on  spending  their  money  on  her, 
she  did  not  know  whether  to  contribute  this 
money  of  her  own  to  the  fund,  and  make 
them  save  theirs ;  but  finally  concluded 
they  would  rather  have  the  satisfaction  of 
providing  her  outfit  themselves  ;  and  that 
she  might  still  reserve  the  pleasure  of 
presenting  the  fur  cloaks  when  the  right 
time  came. 

The  preparations  commenced  at  once. 
Miss  Lizzie  enjoyed  herself  amazingly ;  it 
being,  as  she  said,  almost  as  good  as  a 
wedding.  And,  although  to  this  remark 
Miss  Grace   said,  "Hout!"it  is  not  certain 
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she  did  not  experience  secretly  a  like 
enjoyment — though  it  might  be  in  different 
degree. 

Mrs.  Graham  was  scarcely  pleased  that 
her  granddaughter  refused  to  accompany 
her  to  town  in  March.  She  had  not  seen 
Bell  since  she  had  grown  up  ;  and,  though 
she  had  satisfied  herself  on  a  previous 
occasion  that  she  was  a  lady,  still  none 
knew  better  than  Mrs.  Graham  that  even  a 
lady,  if  suddenly  introduced  into  the  "  best 
society "  without  previous  preparation,  and 
required  to  enunciate  "  Shibboleth,"  may 
innocently  respond  with  "  Sibboleth."  And 
she  had  calculated  on  the  period  at  Bourne- 
mouth for  giving  unobtrusive  hints,  which 
should  prevent  such  a  fiasco.  However, 
she  had  no  intention  of  coming  into 
collision  with  her  granddaughter  again, 
especially,  as  in  this  case,  it  would  probably 
have  wrecked  the  entire  project.  So  she, 
in  her   turn,  wrote  a  nice   letter,   saying  she 
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would  be  delighted  to  receive  Bell  in 
London  at  the  end  of  April ;  and  that,  as 
her  aunt,  Lady  Margaret  Graham,  was 
coming  from  the  north  at  that  time,  it 
could  be  easily  arranged  that  Bell  should 
travel  under  her  escort. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  preparations  went  on  apace.  The 
whole  party  went  "  through  "  to  Edinburgh, 
and  purchased  a  variety  of  articles,  which 
Miss  Grace,  in  a  lavish  way,  declared 
necessary.  Miss  Lizzie  regarded  with  a 
mixture  of  awe  and  enjoyment  this  new  and 
unexpected  development  of  reckless  ex- 
travagance in  her  sister's  character.  But 
Bell,  after  looking  on  with  satisfaction  at 
the  purchase  of  such  a  stock  of  kid  gloves 
and  smart  boots  and  shoes,  as  she  had 
never  thought  to  possess,  entirely  refused 
to  have  her  gowns  made  by  an  Edinburgh 
dressmaker. 

[46] 
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"  It  will  cost  far  too  much,  Aunt  Grace," 
she  said  ;  "  I  know  they  charge  just  double 
for  the  making  that  the  stuff  costs.  We'll 
buy  the  materials,  and  Miss  Gilkison  in 
Kintocher  will  make  them  up  as  I  tell 
her.  If  you  would  like  just  to  get  me 
one  made  here,"  she  added,  "so  that  we 
might  see  what  they  are  doing  about 
sleeves " 

"Well,"  said  Miss  Grace,  "I  cannot 
deny  that  Miss  Gilkison  is  a  very  neat 
worker ;  and  when  she  takes  your  instruc- 
tions, to  my  mind  you  are  generally  better 
dressed  than  the  Jamiesons,  so  that,  perhaps, 
we  might  do  that  ;  and  then,  in  that 
case,"  she  went  on,  briskly,  "  I  will  take  you 
to  a  tailor  and  get  you  a  good  jacket, 
properly  cut." 

It  seemed,  whatever  Bell  said,  her  aunt 
was  determined  to  spend  money  on  her ; 
so  she  resigned  herself — and,  after  all,  it 
is    never  very  difficult  for  a    young  girl   to 
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resign    herself    to    having    pretty    things   to 
wear. 

"It  will  all  cost  a  great  deal,  will  it  not, 
Grace  ? "  Miss  Lizzie  had  asked,  timidly, 
not  quite  sure  that  her  sister  in  this  new 
and  apparently  reckless  mood  might  not  be 
running  the  household  of  Nether  Kintocher 
perilously  near  bankruptcy. 

"Well,  it  will,"  Miss  Grace  had  replied, 
"  and  it  will  be  no  use  thinking  of  a  new 
carpet  for  the  dining-room  this  year,  nor  yet 
new  Sunday  dresses  for  ourselves." 

But  at  the  mention  of  some  tangible 
mode  of  saving  Miss  Lizzie  had  brightened 
up. 

.  "  Oh,  we  can  manage  that.  I  can 
easily  run  a  bit  of  cheap  drugget  together 
for  the  dining-room,  and  our  black  silks  will 
turn  very  nicely." 

And,  after  that,  needles  flew  at  Nether 
Kintocher.  Miss  Gilkison  came  daily  and 
was   installed    in    the    parlour.     She    was    a 
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good  deal  above  the  average  of  her  class, 
for  she  had  grasped  the  idea  that  to  make 
a  really  satisfactory  gown  something  beyond 
even  the  attainment  of  the  first  fashion 
is  wanted.  She  had  rather  an  opinion  of 
Miss  Graham's  taste,  and  she  took  her  in- 
structions readily,  so  harmony  reigned,  and 
needles  clicked  busily. 

Miss  Lizzie  was  happily  engaged  in  the 
construction  of  the  dressing-gown ;  she 
was  fashioning  and  embroidering  a  garment 
fit  for  a  princess,  and  sewing  into  it  besides 
more  love  than  princesses  are  apt  to  have 
put  into  theirs. 

What  went  on  at  Nether  Kintocher 
always  awakened  interest  at  the  "  big 
hoose,"  but  this  unexpected  flight  of  Bell's 
to  London  did  not  so  much  excite  the 
Jamieson  girls  as  it  would  have  done  had 
they  not  been  full  of  business  and  excite- 
ment on  their  own  account.  Robert 
Maxwell's  uncle   at  last   had  seen  fit   to   do 
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what  was  required  of  him,  and  die,  leaving 
all  his  money  to  Robert  ;  and  that  young 
man's  ancestral  abode  having  been  re- 
novated, and  a  decent  time  having  elapsed, 
he  and  Aggie  were  to  be  married  in  June. 
So,  at  this  period,  Kintocher  altogether 
had  a  pleasurable  sense  of  things  happening. 

Bell's  preparations  were  all  made  at 
last.  Lady  Margaret  Graham  wrote,  that 
as  she  was  coming  from  the  extreme  north, 
where  she  had  been  staying  with  her  own 
people,  she  meant  to  rest  a  night  at 
Stirling ;  and  that  if  Bell  would  join  her 
there  on  the  day  following  her  arrival,  they 
could  go  on  together  by  the  night  mail  to 
London. 

It  was  then  that  Miss  Grace  made  the 
remarkable  suggestion — 

"  It  would  only  be  decent  civility  to  ask 
your  aunt  to  break  the  journey  by  coming 
here  for  a  couple  of  nights." 

Miss   Lizzie  drew   in  her  breath   with  a 
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mixture  of  amazement  and  alarm.  But  Bell 
agreed  cordially. 

"That  would  be  very  kind,  Aunt  Grace." 

"Well,"  said  Miss  Grace,  "just  go  and 
write  to  her,  and  say  that  if  the  arrange- 
ment is  convenient  to  her,  it  will  give  us 
much  pleasure  to  receive  her." 

Bell  went,  and  Miss  Lizzie  at  once  put 
her  consternation  into  words. 

"  Oh,  Grace,"  she  said,  "  and  she  an 
Earl's  daughter  ! " 

"  Well  ? "  said  Miss  Grace,  as  who 
should  say,  "  and  if  she  were  a  King's,  what 
then  ?"  And,  indeed,  Miss  Wardlaw  would 
have  received  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty 
with  perfect  calmness  and  composure, 
though,  also,  with  all  proper  consideration 
and  respect. 

"  The  dining-room  carpet,"  quavered 
Miss  Lizzie.  "And  me  not  had  time  so 
much  as  to  run  the  drugget  together  yet !  " 

"  There   are    no    holes  in   it  to  trip  her 
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up,"  said  Miss  Grace,  coolly,  "and  no  dirt  to 
soil  the  tails  of  her  dress." 

"  And  she'll  have  a  maid  with  her,  you 
may  be  sure  of  that,"  said  Miss  Lizzie,  with 
even  more  of  distress  in  her  tone. 

"  There's  the  little  room  at  the  top,"  said 
Miss  Grace. 

"  Oh,  yes,  Grace,"  said  Miss  Lizzie,  "but 
you  know  what  grand  maids  are,  giving 
themselves  airs,  and  wanting  their  meals 
separate,  and  all  that.  You  may  easier  do 
with  the  highest  lady  in  the  land  than  a 
woman  that's  neither  one  thing  nor  the 
other,  and  wants  :to  set  up  for  more  than 
she  is." 

"Well,  there's  sense  in  that,"  said  Miss 
Grace ;  "  but,  I  think,  Lizzie,  that  Lady 
Margaret,  being  by  birth  a  real  lady,  and 
guessing  pretty  well  what  our  circumstances 
are,  will,  if  she  has  a  grand  maid,  give  her 
instructions  about  her  conduct  here,  or, 
maybe,  not  bring  her  at  all." 
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And  this  last  was  what  happened,  for 
when  Lady  Margaret  wrote  accepting  what 
she  called  Miss  Wardlaw's  very  kind  in  vita 
tion,  she  mentioned  incidentally  her  maid 
had  some  relations  in  Stirling,  so  she  would 
leave  her  there,  and  pick  her  up  on  her 
return.  And  Miss  Grace  nodded  as  one 
who  saw  indications  of  sense  in  Bell's  other 
aunt. 

She  arrived — a  very  dainty  person,  clad 
in  the  plainest  of  heather  mixture  tweeds, 
whose  "quietness"  Miss  Grace  and  Miss 
Lizzie  at  once  approved,  and  whose  Redfern 
cut  Bell  detected. 

"  I  call  it  awfully  good  of  you  to  have 
me,"  she  said,  shaking  hands  with  the  two 
elder  ladies,  "just  awfully  good  to  let  me 
come  in  this  nice  easy  way.  Oh,  is  this 
Bell  ?  What  a  big  niece  for  me  to  have ! 
Why,  I  must  stand  on  tip-toe  to  kiss  you." 

Bell  kissed  her,  and  looked  half-amused 
at  this  pretty  aunt,  who  seemed  too  young 
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to  be  her  aunt,  and  far  too  young  to  be,  as 
she  was,  the  mother  of  two  boys  aged 
respectively  twelve  and  thirteen. 

"You  will  be  tired  after  your  journey," 
suggested  Miss  Grace.  "We  will  get  you 
a  cup  of  tea  in  the  drawing-room  while 
Janet  takes  your  portmanteau  upstairs,  and 
then,  maybe,  you  would  like  to  rest." 

"Oh,  thanks,  I'm  as  fresh  as  paint," 
said  Lady  Margaret,  cheerfully,  the  ex- 
pression causing  Miss  Grace  to  elevate  her 
eyebrows,  "  but  I  should  like  some  tea. 
I'm  so  glad  to  come  here  and  make  your 
acquaintance,"  she  went  on.  "  Of  course,  we 
are  a  kind  of  relation,  are  we  not — all  being 
the  child's  aunts  ?  " 

And  she  smiled  at  them  in  a  way  which 
went  far  to  win  Miss  Lizzie's  heart,  and 
glanced  up  at  "  the  child,"  who,  as  she  stood 
beside  her,  might  have  passed  for  her  sister. 

"She's  a  rale  nice  leddy,  oor  Miss  Bells 
aunt,    Leddy    Marg'et,    the     dochter   o'    the 
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Earl  o'  Glenelg,"  quoth  Janet,  when  she 
had  gone  up  the  village  that  evening  on  an 
errand  to  Mrs.  Crichton's  shop.  "Just  rale 
pleasant,  and  a  bonnie  leddy,  tae.  Miss 
Wardlaw,  she  minded  me  o'  ma  manners 
afore  she  cam'.  'Janet,'  says  she,  'you'll 
mind  and  say  ma  leddy.'  '  Ay,  mem,'  says 
I,  'I  wull  that'  But,  losh  keep  me!  Mrs. 
Crichton,  when  the  spare  bedroom  bell  rang 
afore  they  cam'  doon  tae  their  denners,  it 
was  clean  oot  o'  ma  heid.  '  Yes,  mem,'  says 
I,  and  then  I  minded.  '  Ma  leddy,  I  mean,' 
says  I,  'beggin'  your  leddyship's  pardon.' 
4  Oh,'  says  she,  '  bother  ma  leddyship ! 
Come  ben,  and  pit  in  ma  hooks  and  eyes 
tae  me,  there's  a  guid  lassie.'  And  she 
lauchit  just  awfu'  pleasant.  Eh,  woman, 
and  there  was  me  pittin'  in  the  hooks  o' 
the  skirts  o'  an  Earl's  dochter,  and  her 
lauchin'  and  jokin'  at  me,  gin  she'd  kent  me 
a'  ma  life.  She's  a  rale  nice  leddy,  oor 
Miss  Bell's  aunt,  Leddy  Marg'et." 
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u  Ay,"  said  Mrs.  Crichton,  "and  she's 
takin'  Miss  Bell  awa  wi'  her  tae  Lunnon. 
Hech,  sirs !  There's  awfu'  changes  gaun 
on  aboot  Kintocher  the  noo  ;  there's  Miss 
Jamieson  tae  be  marriet  on  Mr.  Maxwell  ; 
and  Miss  Bell,  she'll  maybe  get  a  man  tae 
hersei'  in  Lunnon." 

"  Ay,"  said  Janet,  "  and  a  grand  gentle- 
man, nae  doubt,  her  livin  wi'  the  nobeelity, 
as  ye  may  say." 

"  Eh,  weel,"  said  Mrs.  Crichton,  "  I'm 
no  mindin'  aboot  the  nobeelity — there's 
Miss  Jamieson  daein'  verra  weel  wi' 
Mr.  Maxwell,  and  what's  guid  eneuch  for 
Miss  Jamieson ' 

But  here  Janet  fired  up  indignantly. 
11  Dae  ye  say  that,  Mrs.  Crichton  ? "  she 
interrupted.  "  Far  be  it  frae  me  tae  say 
onything  against  Leddy  Jamieson,  or  ony 
at  the  big  hoose,  but  ye  ken  fine  yersel' 
oor  Miss  Bell  is  kin  tae  Achnahiel,  and  her 
aunt    there,     the    dochter    o'    the     Earl     o' 
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Glenelg,  as  I've  telt  ye.  And  Miss  Bell  is 
tae  be  taen  tae  see  the  Queen  hersel'  in  her 
Palace,  sittin'  on  her  throne  ;  and  an  awfu' 
bonnie  gown  she's  tae  get  in  Lunnon  for 
that  verra  purpose — no  tae  speak  o'  a'  the 
braws  Miss  Gilkison  has  made  for  her 
forbye.  And  ye  ken  fine  yersel'  she  micht 
hae  had  the  meenister  twa  year  syne  gin 
she'd  pleased.  Sae,  I  wad  jist  warn  ye, 
Mrs.  Crichton,  no  tae  be  surprised  if  oor 
Miss  Bell,  wha'  is  gran'dochter  tae  Ach- 
nahiel,  and  near  conneckit  wi'  the  Earl  o' 
Glenelg,  comes  hame  wi'  an  Earl,  or  maybe 
a  Duke  ahint  her." 

And,  with  that,  Janet  bounced  out  of 
the  shop,  and  walked  down  the  street,  with 
metaphorical  drums  beating  and  colours 
flying. 

"  If  it  is  not  troubling  you,"  said  Miss 
Wardlaw  to  Lady  Margaret  next  morning, 
"  I  would  like  to  show  you  Bell's  things 
before     we     pack    them    up.      And     then, 
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perhaps,  you  would  like  to  take  a  walk  ;  my 
sister  and  Bell  could  take  you  up  to  Kin- 
tocher  House  ;  the  family  are  in  Edinburgh 
to-day,  but  you  could  see  the  garden  and 
the  glass,  and,  perhaps,  take  a  turn  in  the 
glen." 

Lady  Margaret  intimated  her  assent  to 
this  arrangement,  and  she  and  Miss  Grace 
ascended  the  stairs  to  Bell's  room,  which 
was  now  well  strewn  with  various  articles  of 
clothing. 

"  I  need  not  ask  you  to  look  at  the 
stock  of  underlinen,"  said  Miss  Grace;  "it 
is  what  is  suitable  for  a  gentlewoman. 
Where  fine  material  and  good  work  are 
what  is  wanted,  Lizzie  and  I  feel  on  firm 
ground ;  but  when  fashion  comes  in  ques- 
tion, I  am  well  aware  that,  living  in  this 
quiet  place,  we  may  make  mistakes.  Not," 
said  Miss  Grace,  clearly,  so  that  her  views 
might  not  be  misunderstood,  "not  that  I 
approve  of  running  after   the  height  of  the 
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fashion,  but  I  do  not  wish  our  niece,  Bell, 
to  look  or  feel  awkward  from  any  reason  ; 
and  I  object  to  any  woman  looking  re- 
markable, which  may  be  as  well  done  by 
dressing  too  far  behind  the  fashion  as  too 
far  in  front  of  it." 

''What  people  call  the  height  of  the 
fashion  is  almost  invariably  vulgar,"  ob- 
served Lady  Margaret,  "and  the  best 
people  never  go  to  extremes.  But,  Miss 
Wardlaw,  you  must  let  me  look  at  those 
white  things.  What  beautiful  work !  In- 
deed, I  wish  my  maid  would  put  work  like 
that  into  my  things." 

"  You  will  not  get  a  maid  to  work  like 
my  sister  Lizzie,  I  doubt,"  said  Miss 
Grace.  "  Now,  will  you  look  at  the  gowns  ? 
They  were  made  at  home,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  this  one." 

Lady  Margaret  plunged  into  a  critical 
survey.  To  tell  the  truth,  what  she  had 
expected   to    find  when   she  heard  a  village 
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dressmaker  had  been  employed,  was  last 
year's  material  made  up  in  styles  selected 
from  the  most  outrageous  French  fashion 
plates,  which  had  not  found,  and  never 
would  find,  a  footing  in  good  society. 

"  You  must  be  fortunate  in  your 
dressmaker,"  she  said,  after  she  had  turned 
over  the  draperies  lying  on  the  bed  ;  "  she 
must  have  unusual  taste." 

"  She  took  her  orders  entirely  from 
Bell,"  said  Miss  Grace. 

"And  she  got  her  ideas?"  questioned 
Lady  Margaret. 

"Well,  it's  a  queer  fancy,"  said  Miss 
Grace,  "  but  I  believe  she  gets  many  of 
them  out  of  Punch." 

"  Du  Maurier!"  exclaimed  Lady  Mar- 
garet. And  then  she  reflected.  "  De- 
cidedly, my  niece  has  points.  I  may  go 
the  length  of  admitting  she  is  a  young 
person  of  singular  intelligence — what  is 
more  to    the    purpose,   I    like    her."     Aloud 
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she  went  on — "You  have  got  everything 
very  nice,  Miss  Wardlaw.  There  is  nothing 
here  that  will  not  be  useful.  A  little  touch 
here  and  there  from  Mrs.  Graham's  maid 
will  give  the  gowns  chic — that  is  all  they 
need,  and  as  they  are  good  and  simple,  it 
will  be  easily  done.  Anything  more  that 
Bell  needs,  of  course,  her  grandmother  will 
get." 

Miss  Grace  looked  very  stiff  and  up- 
right. 

"  We  wish  to  provide  for  our  niece 
entirely  ourselves,"  she  said. 

Lady  Margaret  looked  at  her,  and  then, 
in  a  sweet  and  ladylike  way,  she  stuck  her 
arms  akimbo,  and  whistled. 

"  Isn't  that  selfish  ? "  she  observed, 
calmly. 

"  I  do  not  think  I  understand  you,"  said 
Miss  Grace. 

"  Why  should  not  Bell  take  things  from 
her  grandmother,  as  well  as  from  you." 
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"  She  has  always  been  our  bairn,"  said 
Miss  Grace. 

"  Quite  so,"  said  Lady  Margaret,  "  you 
have  done  your  duty  by  her  nobly — and 
the  Grahams  haven't,  more's  the  pity.  She 
ought  to  have  been  having  Willie's  share 
of  his  father's  money  all  this  time ;  and 
she  shall  have  it  yet,  if  I  have  any  say  in 
the  matter.  Neither  of  my  boys  shall  ever 
touch  a  penny  of  it,  that  I  promise  you. 
Now,  why  should  you  prevent  Bell  having 
her  rights  ?  Oh,  you  proud  people,  you 
proud  people !  The  Grahams  are  proud, 
and  the  Wardlaws  are  proud,  and  a  nice 
hash  you  make  of  things  between  you. 
It  is  providential  I  am  not  given  that 
way;  I'll  take  anything  anyone  offers 
me. 

Miss  Grace  laughed  grimly. 

11  Will  you  ?  "  she  said.  "  What  was 
that  you  said  just  now  about  your  boys  not 
.touching  a  penny  ?  " 
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Lady  Margaret  laughed,  and  made  her 
a  curtsey. 

"  I  am  going  to  put  on  my  hat,  and 
go  out  with  Miss  Lizzie  and  Bell,"  she 
said. 

Five  minutes  later,  Miss  Grace,  looking 
out  at  the  window,  saw  her  ladyship  amusing 
herself,  while  she  waited  for  her  companions, 
by  an  impromptu  and  perfectly  graceful 
steeplechase  over  the  flower-beds  on  the 
lawn. 

"  Saw  you  ever  such  a  daft  little  body  ?  " 
said  Miss  Grace.  "  Though  I  grant  she 
had  some  sense  in  what  she  said  just  now, 
too." 

Lady  Margaret  had  gone  far  to  win 
Miss  Lizzie's  heart,  but  she  certainly 
puzzled,  and  occasionally  shocked  her  ; 
many  of  her  ladyship's  views  of  men  and 
things  being  taken  from  points  of  vantage 
where  Miss  Lizzie  had  never  stood. 

They    passed    "  the    Countess,"    driving, 
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as  they  walked  up  the  road,  and  Lady 
Margaret,  having  met  her  in  society,  bowed 
in  a  casual  way. 

"Pity  she  is  such  a  dowdy,  isn't  it?' 
she  said,  pleasantly,  when  the  carriage  had 
passed.  "Of  course,  she  is  one  of  those 
dreadful  women  who  go  in  for  yearly  babies  ; 
but,  still,  that  need  not  entail  old  visiting- 
gowns  and  disestablished  Sunday  bonnets 
in  the  morning,  need  it  ? "  And  Lady 
Margaret,  secure  in  the  consciousness  of 
the  very  plainest  Redfern  and  an  absolutely 
fresh  sailor  hat,  smiled  at  Miss  Lizzie. 

Miss  Lizzie  could  not  respond.  Her 
feelings  in  regard  to  "  the  Earl's  "  family  it 
would,  perhaps,  be  irreverent  to  compare 
with  those  she  nourished  for  John  Knox  or 
her  Maker,  but,  certainly,  they  might  be 
likened  to  those  with  which  she  regarded 
Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty.  And  that 
this  little  lady  by  her  side  was  a  far  greater 
power  in  "society"  than  the   Countess  ever 
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had  been,  or  was  ever  like  to  be,  it  would 
have  been  hard  indeed  for  Miss  Lizzie  to 
grasp. 

"And  he,"  proceeded  Lady  Margaret, 
calmly,  unaware  of  the  way  in  which  she 
was  pulling  the  world  down  about  Miss 
Lizzie's  ears,  and  alluding  to  the  most  noble 
"  the  Earl,"  "  he  always  reminds  me  of  a 
Glasgow  shop-keeper." 

Poor  Miss  Lizzie  was  stricken  even  more 
speechless  than  before,  but  Bell  laughed,  not 
unappreciatively. 

"He's  a  very  good  landlord,"  she  sug- 
gested. 

"  Oh,  I  daresay,"  said  Lady  Margaret, 
indifferently,  "  and  an  awful  Whig." 

She  duly  admired  the  Kintocher  gardens 
and  "  glass,"  and  said  pleasant  things  so 
pleasantly  at  all  the  right  points,  that,  by  the 
time  they  turned  up  the  glen,  Miss  Lizzie 
had  quite  regained  her  equilibrium.  They 
sat  down  on  the  circular  seat  under  the 
vol.  11.  23 
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fir-tree,    Miss    Lizzie    saying   that   would    be 
far  enough  to  walk. 

"  It  is  a  lovely  place,"  said  Lady  Mar- 
garet, looking  about  her  contentedly,  "a 
very  lovely  place.  And  you  have  always 
been  able  to  come  here  as  much  as  you 
liked,  Bell." 

"  Oh,  Bell  has  just  been  in  and  out  of 
it  all  her  life,"  said  Miss  Lizzie;  "dry  or 
damp,  there  has  been  no  keeping  her  out  of 
it — at  least,  till  within  the  last  year  or  so, 
when,  maybe,  she  has  seen  the  sense  of 
taking  care  of  her  health." 

"  What  an  odd  little  brooch  that  is, 
Aunt  Margaret,"  observed  Bell,  looking  at 
a  tiny  gold  hand,  which  fastened  her  aunt's 
neck-band." 

"  Maggie,  my  dear,  an'  you  love  me," 
said  her  ladyship,  "  Maggie.  I'm  not  big 
enough  to  carry  the  wTeight  of  Margaret  on 
my  shoulders.  The  brooch  ?  You  should 
know  that ;  it's  the  '  sair  nieve.'  " 
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"  The  '  sair  nieve  ? '  "  questioned  Bell. 

"  The  Graham  crest.  Don't  you  know 
the  story  of  it  ?  " 

"Tell  it,  please,"  said  Bell.  "I  like  to 
know  about  my  father's  people." 

"Well,"  said  Lady  Maggie,  "it  was  in 
the  days  of  one  of  the  first  King  Jamies 
that  the  then  Graham  of  Achnahiel  and  his 
bonnie  wife  were  very  much  at  court.  And 
King  Jamie,  so  the  story  goes,  admired  the 
lady  more  than  was  quite  suitable." 

Miss  Lizzie  began  to  look  uncomfortable. 

"Well,  Mistress  Graham  kept  the  King 
at  his  proper  distance,  but  very  politely, 
till  one  day  he  went  a  little  too  far,  and  she 
just  doubled  up  her  fist  and  boxed  the  royal 
ears.  He  had  a  nerve,  that  King  Jamie, 
for  he  told  the  story  against  himself,  and  to 
Achnahiel,  of  all  people  in  the  world,  adding, 
the  chronicler  says,  '  Whilk  time  he  rubbit 
his  lugs,  Bonnie  Mistress  Graham  has 
gotten  a  sair  nieve'     And,   after  that,    Ach- 
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nahiel  bore  as  his  crest  a  lady's  hand, 
doubled  up,  with  the  legend  underneath, 
'  For  myne  honour.'  So  the  '  sair  nieve p 
has  remained  the  Graham  crest  to  this  day, 
meaning,  as  they  say,  that  the  women  of 
the  house  of  Achnahiel  can  take  care  of 
themselves." 

Poor  Miss  Lizzie  was  looking  distinctly 
scandalized  that  a  story  of  such  breadth 
should  have  bsen  related   to  a  young  person. 

"  I  have  always  thought,"  observed 
Lady  Margaret,  meditatively,  "  there  were 
points  about  that  King  Jamie,  when  he 
could  tell  a  story  so  distinctly  against 
himself." 

Miss  Lizzie  blushed.  But  Bell  had  not 
heard  the  last  remark  ;  she  sat  looking  before 
her,  her  lips  firm  set,  and  her  right  hand 
clenched  in  her  lap. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

A  first  journey  by  night  in  the  train  is 
rather  a  strange  experience.  Lady  Mar- 
garet reposed  peacefully  in  her  sleeping 
berth  ;  but  Bell,  in  hers,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  compartment,  seldom  attained  to 
perfect  unconsciousness.  Being  young  and 
healthy,  she  might  have  triumphed  over  the 
unusual  noise  and  motion,  but  the  under- 
lying excitement  was  more  difficult  to 
control  ;  and,  perhaps,  she  did  not  try  to 
control  it  much.  She  certainly  entirely 
neglected  her  aunt's  advice — given  before 
she  rolled  herself  up  in  her  blanket,  and 
retired  behind  her  own  curtain— to  close 
[69] 
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her  eyes  at  once,  think  of  nothing,  and  on 
no  account  to  rouse  at  the  stations,  or  try  to 
look  out. 

Bell  did  not  close  her  eyes  at  once. 
She  thought  earnestly  of  a  great  many 
things ;  and  she  systematically  sat  up  at 
every  station,  drew  one  of  her  blinds  aside, 
and  tried  to  see  as  much  as  she  could.  It 
seemed  odd  when  the  familiar  accents  of 
the  north  disappeared  and  the  porters 
began  to  "  talk  English."  Perhaps  the 
thing  of  all  others  which  gives  one  a  feel- 
ing of  strangeness  in  a  foreign  land,  is 
that  first  hearing  from  the  tongues  of  "  the 
people "  a  language  or  an  accent  which 
one  is  not  accustomed  to  associate  with 
them. 

Bell  had  not  a  restful  night ;  but,  when 
her  aunt — who  had  slept  like  a  top  from 
the  time  she  rolled  herself  up  at  Coatbridge 
to  the  moment  when  the  conductor  brought 
in     coffee     and     biscuits — declared     railway 
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travelling  was  most  exhausting,  Bell  only 
smiled,  and  said  she  did  not  think  she  felt 
very  tired.  It  had  all  been  new,  and 
strange,  and  interesting ;  and  so  was  the 
bustle  and  apparently  inextricable  con- 
fusion of  people  and  luggage  when  they 
reached  Euston. 

Colonel  Graham  was  there,  waiting  to 
meet  his  wife.  It  was  Bell's  first  intro- 
duction to  her  Uncle  Angus,  and  she 
looked  at  him  eagerly,  wondering  if  he 
were  like  her  father.  He  was  a  tall, 
soldier-like  man,  with  the  Graham  eyes 
and  hair  ;  but  people  who  had  known  both, 
said  he  had  always  been  of  a  graver, 
quieter  nature  than  his  brother,  and  that 
his  expression  was  not  at  all  like  Willie's. 
Evidently  he  was  much  attached  to  his 
little  wife,  and  he  greeted  Bell  with  pleasant 
cordiality. 

"  The  Achnahiel  carriage  is  waiting  for 
you,"  he    said,  "and  the   footman   will    take 
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your  luggage  on  a  cab.  If  you  like,  I 
will  go  with  you  to  Queen's  Gate. 
Maggie  won't  mind  driving  home  by 
herself." 

But  Bell  laughed,  and  opined  a  coach- 
man, carriage,  and  pair  of  horses  were 
surely  enough  to  ensure  her  safe  delivery 
at  her  grandfather's,  without  her  uncle's 
escort. 

"Very  well,"  said  Lady  Maggie;  "give 
my  love  to  your  grandmother,  and  tell  her 
not  to  expect  to  see  me  to-day.  I  am  going 
to  rest  and  restore  myself;  but  to-morrow 
morning  I  shall  appear,  ready  to  hear  of 
all  that  lies  before  us,  and  to  prepare  the 
plan  of  campaign.  Now,  Bell,  remember  to 
rest  well  to-day  ;  you  are  young,  but  there 
is  nothing  like  beginning  to  take  care  of 
oneself  in  good  time — I  am  a  living  example 
of  that." 

And  Lady  Margaret,  having  kissed  her 
niece,  departed  with   her   husband   to   their 
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abode  in  Mayfair,.  while  Bell  was  driven 
down  to  Queen's  Gate. 

London,  just  awake,  and  beginning  to 
go  about  its  business,  is  always  an  inter- 
esting study,  though,  perhaps,  more  so  to 
the  full  -  fledged  Londoner  than  to  the 
uninitiated.  It  was  the  distance  from 
point  to  point  which,  on  the  whole,  struck 
Bell  most.  That  it  was  nearly  as  far  from 
Euston  to  Queen's  Gate  as  it  was  from 
Kintocher  to  Dunfechan,  she  had  probably 
known  theoretically,  but  to  experience  the 
actual  fact  by  driving  through  these  end- 
less streets  was  something  different.  There 
was  no  one  to  tell  her  the  names  of  the 
streets,  but  she  saw  and  recognized  the 
names  of  one  or  two — Tottenham  Court 
Road,  Oxford  Street,  and  Regent  Street  ; 
and  she  knew  at  once  what  Hyde  Park  was 
when  she  came  to  it. 

When  she  reached  her  destination,  the 
door  was  opened  by  the  butler,  and  behind 
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him  stood  Mrs.  Lindsay.  Bell  went  forward 
at  once,  with  a  smile,  and  an  outstretched 
hand. 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Lindsay,"  she  said,  "  I  am 
glad  to  see  you." 

"And,  oh,  but  I'm  glad,  glad  to  see 
you,  my  bonnie  doo — beggin'  your  pardon, 
Miss  Graham,  my  dear.  Come  ben  to 
the  dining-room,  and  there  will  be  some 
breakfast  for  you  in  five  minutes.  And, 
then,  you'll  just  away  up  to  your  room  and 
lie  down,  for  it's  tired,  tired  you  must  be. 
Mrs.  Graham  wanted  to  be  up  and  ready 
for  you,  but  it  would  just  have  been  owre 
muckle  for  her  ;  and  Parkinson,  the  maid, 
and  mysel',  we  just  persuaded  her  to  lie 
still.  We'll  no  tell  her  you're  here  for  a 
wee  whilie  yet.  You'll  no  feel  strange  by 
yoursel',  miss,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  Mrs.  Lindsay,  not  while  I 
have  you  to  talk  to  ;  it  sounds  like  home," 
said  Bell,  smiling. 
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11  Eh,  but  you  said  that  like  your  faither, 
my  bonnie  lamb,"  cried  Mrs.  Lindsay, 
feeling  about  for  her  handkerchief,  and 
blowing  her  nose  violently.  "  You'll  have  to 
excuse  me,  miss,  and  you  a  young  lady 
grown  now ;  but  Maister  Willie  was  dear 
to  me  as  if  he  had  been  my  ain  bairn — 
and,  eh,  but  I'm  glad  to  see  you ! " 

Bell  had  her  breakfast,  and  Mrs. 
Lindsay,  with  Parkinson,  who  had  been 
summoned,  was  conducting  her  to  her  room, 
when  Mrs.  Graham's  door  opened,  and  she 
appeared,  wrapped  in  a  dressing-gown. 

"Is  that  my  granddaughter?"  she 
asked,  and,  as  Bell  came  forward,  she  took 
her  in  her  arms.  "  My  child,  my  very  dear 
child,"  she  said. 

There  was  to  be  no  remembrance  at  all 
of  five  years  ago,  and  her  sudden  departure 
from  Achnahiel. 

Bell  kissed  her  grandmother  with  un- 
affected  tenderness ;  the   ties   of  blood  were 
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strong  in  her,  and  she  felt  that  in  her  heart 
she  really  loved  this  proud  old  lady,  her 
father's  mother. 

"  Now  you  must  go  and  rest,  my  dear," 
said  Mrs.  Graham.  And  Bell  was  handed 
over  to  the  care  of  Parkinson. 

Mrs.  Lindsay  lingered  beside  her 
mistress. 

"  You'll  away  back  to  your  ain  bed  for 
an  hour  yet,  will  ye  no,  ma'am  ? "  she  asked. 
And  then  involuntarily  added  under  her 
breath,  "  But,  eh,  ma'am,  is  she  no  his 
leevin'  image  ?  " 

Later,  Bell  met  her  grandfather.  He 
and  she  had  been  very  good  friends  at 
Achnahiel,  and  they  took  up  their  friend- 
ship again  very  much  where  it  had  been 
interrupted. 

Then  she  passed  a  quiet  day,  finding,  a 
good  deal  to  her  amusement,  that  she  was 
expected  to  rest  and  take  care  of  herself,  as 
her  aunt  had  suggested,  even  to  lie  on  the 
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sofa.  But  she  submitted  with  a  good  grace, 
perhaps,  indeed,  beginning  to  find  she  was 
more  tired  than  she  had  at  first  imagined. 

The  next  day,  however,  Lady  Margaret 
appeared  before  lunch  with  a  great  deal  of 
unexpended  energy,  and  quite  ready  to  help 
in  preparing  what  she  had  called  the  plan 
of  campaign. 

Lady  Margaret  was,  in  many  respects,  a 
trial  to  her  mother-in-law,  and  it  may  be 
freely  conceded  she  often  deliberately  laid 
herself  out  so  to  be.  The  very  fact  that 
her  son's  wife  was  universally  known  in 
society  as  Lady  Maggie  instead  of  by  her 
full  and  more  elegant  designation,  annoyed 
Mrs.  Graham.  The  proud  and  perfectly- 
mannered  old  lady  belonged  to  the  order 
who  consider  that  the  race  of  Vere  de  Vere 
ought  always  to  exhibit  in  their  deportment 
both  "  repose  "  and  dignity.  Lady  Maggie 
was  distinctly  a  modern  :  she  did  what  she 
liked  how  she  liked,    and   she  was,   besides, 
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frequently  possessed  by  a  half-childish, 
half-impish  delight  in  behaving  badly  to 
an  audience.  Leave  her  alone,  with  no 
disapproving  onlookers,  and  she  could  be 
the  most  correct,  most  British-matronlike 
little  lady  of  the  straightest  sect  of  society. 
Unluckily,  her  most  disapproving  observer 
generally  was  her  mother-in-law,  and,  there- 
fore, it  was  before  her  mother-in-law  that 
all  her  most  incorrect,  most  outrageous 
behaviour  was  displayed. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Lady  Maggie 
sometimes  did  things  that  no  one  else  in 
her  position  would  have  ventured  to  do ; 
but,  then,  no  one  else  could  have  done 
them,  and  left  behind  the  conviction  that 
the  doer  was  a  lady  from  the  crown  of  her 
dainty  head  to  the  tips  of  her  equally  dainty 
toes.  Lady  Cecilia  Bearwood  was  a  very 
great  and  a  very  graceful  lady,  but  if  she 
had  attempted  to  sit  on  the  back  of  a  sofa 
at  a  tea  at  the  Duchess  of  Boxmoor's,  and 
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whistle  gently  when  she  disagreed  with  the 
man  to  whom  she  was  talking,  she  would 
certainly  have  left  the  impression  that  her 
behaviour  was  vulgar.  But  Lady  Maggie 
did  it,  and  the  man  in  question  smiled,  and 
thought  her  charming ;  and  a  Personage 
who  was  present,  and  who  was  observant 
and  intelligent,  as  Personages  sometimes 
are,  remarked  to  the  Duchess,  he  believed 
Lady  Maggie  Graham  could  "cut  Snooks" 
at  a  dinner  party  with  perfect  grace  and 
propriety.  Her  husband  probably  under- 
stood her  better  than  anyone,  and  her  boys 
worshipped  her.  But  Mrs.  Graham  con- 
stantly found  herself  rubbed  the  wrong 
way  by  her  charming  and  provoking 
daughter-in-law,  and,  all  things  considered, 
this  was  not  to  be  wondered  at. 

"Here  we  are  again  !  "  cried  Lady 
Maggie,  appearing  in  the  drawing-room, 
where  Mrs.  Graham  and  Bell  were  sitting. 
"  How  do  you  do,  mater  ? " 
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Mrs.  Graham  objected  to  this  title,  but 
her  daughter-in-law  had  at  an  early  period 
pointed  out  it  was  impossible  to  address 
two  people  as  mother,  and  that  Lady 
Glenelg  had  the  first  right  to  the  name. 

"  How  do  you  do,  mater  ?  And  you, 
Bell,  did  you  rest  as  I  directed  ?  That's 
right.     And  how  is  the  pater  ?  " 

"  Your  father-in-law  is  quite  well, 
Margaret,"  responded  Mrs.  Graham.  "  He 
is  coming  in  to  lunch,  so  if  you  will  remain 
you  will  see  him." 

"  Thanks,"  said  Lady  Maggie,  removing 
her  jacket,  "  I  will  stay.  Are  you  going 
shopping  in  the  afternoon,  and  will  you  take 
me  with  you  ?  " 

"  Bell's  Court  gown  must,  of  course,  be 
ordered  at  once,"  said  Mrs.  Graham,  "and 
there  are  various  other  things  she  needs." 

"  She  must  be  drilled  for  presentation, 
of  course,"  interrupted  Lady  Maggie. 
"  And,  by  the  way,    Bell,    can   you  dance  ? 
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What  are  you  laughing  at  ?  I  don't  mean 
can  you  dance,  by  the  light  of  nature  ;  being 
a  Scots  girl,  of  course  you  can  do  that. 
But,  do  you  know  the  last  new  waltz  ?  Can 
you  revolve  round  a  room  in  the  arms  of 
an  eligible  parti  without  making  him  mur- 
mur internal  big  D's  because  your  step 
does  not  coincide  with   his  ?  " 

"  Really,  Margaret,"  began  Mrs.  Gra- 
ham. 

"And  that  reminds  me,"  went  on  her 
ladyship,  calmly,  "the  parti  of  the  season  is 
the  Duke  of  Boxmoor.  A  Duke,  young, 
rich,  with  a  place  at  Court,  and  an  excellent 
moral  character.  I  am  assured  on  the  best 
authority  he  is  sober,  honest,  and  re- 
spectable. It  is  unusual,  but  I  do  not  like 
to  disbelieve  my  informant.  But,  mater, 
you  who  have  been  in  town  since  March, 
why,  oh,  why  did  you  not  find  out  about 
the  American  woman,  and  let  us  start 
sooner  ?  " 

vol.  ii.  24 
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"  What  American  woman  ?  "  inquired 
Mrs.  Graham,  coldly,  for  she  had  no  great 
opinion  of  American  women  in  the  abstract, 
and  entirely  disapproved  of  the  tone  in 
which  her  daughter  -  in  -  law  was  con- 
versing. 

"  Miss  Van — Van  something — we'll  say 
Van  Houten.  That's  cocoa,  and  she's  tinned 
vegetables,  I  believe,  but  never  mind.  As 
to  her  Christian  name,  you  may  lay  odds," 
said  Lady  Maggie,  sweetly,  and  with  the 
most  perfect  air  of  good-breeding,  ''that  it 
is  either  Lettie  or  Lottie.  In  future,  for 
conversational  purposes,  she  shall  be  known 
as  Lottie  F.  Van  Houten.  Well,  it  appears 
she  considers  herself  calculated  to  adorn 
the  position  of  Duchess  of  Boxmoor,  and 
she  is  shaping  her  course  accordingly. 
And  you  know  how  the  fair  American  does 
shape  her  course  when  she  has  made  up  her 
mind  to  nail  a  man." 

"  I    know   nothing    whatever   about    it," 
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said  Mrs.  Graham,  with  dignity,  "and 
neither  do  I  know  what  you  mean  by  such 
an  expression." 

"  Well,"  said  Lady  Maggie,  quite  un- 
abashed, "she  makes  herself  agreeable, 
that's  the  whole  secret.  An  English  girl, 
now,  waits  patiently  for  the  man  to  make 
himself  agreeable.  The  American  is  wise 
in  her  generation,  she  has  fathomed  the 
innate  laziness  of  man,  and  she  saves  him 
trouble  by  making  herself  agreeable  to  him. 
She  does  it  very  well,  too — oh,  very  well. 
And  she  is  generally  pretty — very  pretty," 
said  Lady  Maggie,  with  impartiality, 
"  while  she  is  young.  Later,  she  develops 
into  a  likeness  of  her  mother.  You  know 
the  mother  ? " 

"  Not  the  least,"  said  Mrs.  Graham. 

"Ah,"  said  Lady  Maggie,  "well,  no 
matter,  for  the  man  doesn't  take  warning 
even  when  he  sees  her — the  average  man 
is  a  fool.     Bell,  what  are  you  laughing  at  ? " 
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"  At  the  nonsense  you  are  talking,"  said 
Bell,  with  perfect  candour. 

"  Nonsense,  my  dear!  Wait  a  little  and 
see.  Wait  till  Lottie  F.  Van  Houten  has 
dragged  the  Duke  down  before  our  helpless 
and  awe-stricken  gaze.  Why,"  cried  Lady 
Maggie,  "why  should  they  rob  us  of  our 
best  and  bravest  ?  Our  Dukes,  when  they 
are  young,  rich,  sober,  honest,  and  respec- 
table ?  It  is  so  unnecessary;  for  they  are 
quite  willing  to  pay  full  price  for  a 
damaged  article — a  Peer  slightly  soiled  by 
passage  through  the  Bankruptcy  or  Divorce 
Courts  seems  to  give  them  equal  satisfac- 
tion. And,  then,  there  is  no  international 
reciprocity.  Does  the  male  American  ever 
come  and  lay  his  oil-springs,  and  silver 
mines,  and  tinned  vegetables,  and  things  at 
our  feet  ?     Not  he  !  " 

"  But,  then,  you  forget,  Aunt  Maggie," 
said  Bell,  joining  in  the  conversation  with  a 
composed    amusement,    which    pleased    her 
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grandmother,  "they  may  be  waiting  for  you 
to  make  the  first  advances.  On  your  own 
showing,  they  cannot  be  used  to  begin 
without  encouragement.'' 

Lady  Maggie  laughed. 

"  There  are  points  about  you,  Bell,"  she 
said.  "  Come  and  let  me  see  how  you 
dance."  And  she  caught  her  niece  round  the 
waist,  and,  whistling  a  popular  waltz,  began 
to  revolve  round  the  room.  "  Good,  very 
good!"  she  cried.  "A  degree  more 
smoothly.  Don't  enjoy  yourself  too  much ; 
be  a  little  languid.  Whew  !  I  can't  instruct 
and  play  the  accompaniment  too." 

"Shall  I  do  the  music?"  said  Bell, 
breaking  into  a  whistle  clearer  and  more 
powerful  than  her  aunt's. 

Lady  Maggie  stopped  to  laugh.  "  Do 
you  know,  whistling  is  most  unlady- 
like ?  " 

"  You  did  it,"  said  Bell,  calmly. 

"  That,"    said     Lady    Maggie,     "  is     no 
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argument,  as  your  grandmother  will  tell  you. 
To  save  her  trouble,  I  had  better  mention 
at  once  that  though  you  may  admire  me — 
at  a  respectful  distance  —  you  are  not  to 
imitate  me.  My  conduct  is  frequently 
scandalous,  as  your  grandmother  will  also 
tell  you.  Likewise,  you  must  take  into 
consideration  that  I  am  a  little  woman,  and 
that  I  am  married.  The  little  woman,  and 
the  married  one,  if  she  sets  about  it 
judiciously,  can  frequently  succeed  in  doing 
things  impossible  to  the  big  woman  and 
the  unmarried.  Put  that  in  your  pipe,  Bell, 
and  smoke  it  at  your  leisure." 

"  Really,  Margaret,  I  must  beg  you " 

began  Mrs.  Graham. 

"Very  well,  mater,"  responded  Lady 
Maggie.  "Her  waltz  is  very  good,  but  she 
had  better  have  a  few  lessons  to  impart 
chic.  I  suppose  she  appears  nowhere  till 
after  the  drawing-room  ?  " 

"No,"   said   Mrs.   Graham;    "but    Lady 
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Limehouse's  dance  is  on  the  evening 
following,  and  I  have  accepted  for  that." 

"  It  could  not  have  been  better,"  said 
Lady  Maggie.  "  Bell,  doesn't  your  hair 
need  tidying  before  lunch  ?  " 

Bell  smiled  at  her  perfectly  neat  head 
in  a  mirror,  and  departed. 

Lady  Maggie  turned  to  her  mother-in- 
law. 

"  Are  you  satisfied,  mater  ?  I  think 
you  ought  to  be.  And  you  ought  to 
be  grateful  to  those  two  excellent  ladies 
who  turned  you  out  a  granddaughter  this 
pattern." 

"  Bell  is  a  Graham,"  said  the  old 
lady. 

"  Meaning,"  said  the  younger  one,  "  that 
they  are  born,  not  made.  With  all  due 
respect  to  you,  I  think,  in  the  present  case, 
something  is  due  to  environment  as  well  as 
heredity.  Observe  that  my  reading  is  up  to 
date.     These     Miss    Wardlaws    are     ladies, 
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mater,  and  when  you  go  back  to  Scotland, 
you  ought  to  go  and  see  them — there,  I 
have  spoken  !  " 

"  I  admit,"  said  Mrs.  Graham,  slowly, 
"  that  they  must  be  superior  to  the  class  of 
people  we  had  imagined." 

And  Lady  Maggie  felt  that  for  Mrs. 
Graham  of  Achnahiel  to  admit  so  much 
was  almost  equivalent  to  offering  the 
Wardlaw  family  an  apology. 

"  She  would  make  a  splendid  Duchess," 
said  her  ladyship,  pensively.  "  Do  you 
see  how  she  carries  herself,  and  how  she 
comes  into  a  room  ?  She  is  perfectly  self- 
possessed,  and  can  hold  her  own.  I  haven't 
seen  Lottie  F.  Van  Houten  yet,  but  when 
Bell  is  properly  dressed,  I  have  a  strong 
impression  that  in  the  way  of  looks  she 
will  be  able  to  give  the  American  fits." 

"  Margaret,  Margaret,"  said  Mrs.  Gra- 
ham, despairingly,  "  your  extraordinary  ex- 
pressions distress  me." 
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"  I  pick  them  up  from  the  boys,"  Lady 
Maggie  explained,  amiably. 

"  And,  besides,"  continued  Mrs.  Graham, 
"  that  talk  of  hunting  a  man  into  matrimony 
is  vulgar  and  ill-bred  in  the  extreme." 

"  Beastly !  "  said  Lady  Maggie,  calmly. 
"  But,  you  see,  now-a-days,  since  society 
has  taken  to  being  'smart,'  it  has  left  off 
being  well-bred,  and  they  all  do  it." 

"  It  is  scarcely  necessary  that  we  should," 
said  Mrs.  Graham,  with  dignity.  "  And, 
besides,"  she  concluded,  with  somewhat 
illogical  sequence,  "  the  Boxmoor  peerage 
is,  after  all,  a  new  creation." 

11  There  was  a  Hanoverian  flavour  about 
the  first  of  the  name,"  said  Lady  Maggie, 
"  which  we  can  acquit  ourselves  of.  And 
there  is  another  thing — you  have  only  got 
to  look  at  Bell  to  have  it  borne  in  upon 
you  that  she  will  marry  whom  she  pleases, 
Duke  or  no  Duke.  You  may  bet  your  boots 
on  that " 
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"  Margaret ! " 

"  But,  all  the  same,"  concluded  her 
ladyship,  "  my  soul  thirsts  for  the  dis- 
comfiture of  Lottie  F.  Van  Houten.  Well, 
Bell,  there  you  are  again,  and  there  goes 
the  luncheon  gong." 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  Court  gown  nearly  caused  a  serious 
disagreement  between  Bell  and  her  grand- 
mother. It  was  to  be  simplicity  itself,  but 
simplicity  of  the  costly  kind,  and  Bell 
made  some  inquiry  about  the  probable 
price.  Mrs.  Graham  overheard,  and  briefly 
informed  her  all  such  expenses  were  her 
care. 

11  You  are  very  good,  grandmother," 
said  Bell,  "and  very  kind.  You  must  not 
think  me  ungrateful,  but  this,  please,  I  must 
pay  for.  My  aunts  gave  me  money  for  it 
— I  know  they  denied  themselves  to  give 
me  what  they  did — and  I  can't  deprive  them 
[9i  ] 
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of  the  pleasure  of  feeling  they  paid  for  my 
Court  dress." 

Mrs.  Graham  drew  herself  up  in  her 
most  dignified  way.  It  was  her  business  to 
see  that  a  Graham  was  presented  to  her 
sovereign  clad  in  a  suitable  way  ;  and  she, 
too,  wanted  the  pleasure  of  feeling  that 
this  girl,  of  whom  she  felt  she  was  becoming 
proud,  owed  everything  to  her. 

"  I  really  cannot  undertake  to  present 
you,  my  dear,"  she  said,  in  a  displeased 
tone,  "unless  you  have  everything  of  the 
best.  You  cannot  go  to  a  drawing-room  in 
a  twopenny-ha'penny  gown." 

Bell  straightened  her  neck. 

"  There  is  no  question  of  a  twopenny- 
ha'penny  gown,"  she  said,  in  a  tone  which 
would  have  been  recognized  at  Kintocher  as 
meaning  danger.  "  I  can  quite  afford  the 
gown  we  have  been  planning,  if  this 
trimming  is  not   used." 

Mrs.  Graham  was  looking  as  though  she 
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would  not  yield  an  inch  of  the  trimming, 
when  Lady  Maggie,  with  an  innocent  ap 
pearance  of  not  having  heard  the  discussion, 
turned  from  the  contemplation  of  a  brocade. 
"  What's  that?"  she  said.  "  Does  not 
Bell  like  the  trimming  ?  I  am  glad  of  that. 
To  my  mind  it  just  spoils  the  gown.  Do 
away  with  it  and  you  have  perfection.  That 
trimming  is  the  sort  of  thing  you  would 
expect  on  Lottie  F.  Van  Houten,"  concluded 
her  ladyship,  who  had  not  the  remotest  idea 
what  she  did  or  did  not  expect  to  see  on 
the  American  heiress. 

Mrs.  Graham  wavered.  She  disagreed 
with  her  daughter-in-law  on  many  points, 
but  she  had  never  had  the  slightest  reason 
to  doubt  that  her  taste  in  dress  was  im- 
maculate. 

"  Of  course,"  continued  Lady  Maggie,  in 
an  undertone,  the  dressmaker  being  occupied 
in  looking  for  something  at  the  other  end  of 
the    room,   "  Clarice   will    persuade   you    it's 
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the  correct  thing,  but  you  know  well  enough 
they'll  say  anything  as  long  as  it  runs  up 
the  bill.  One  has  to  have  the  courage  of 
one's  opinions  when  one  is  dealing  with  a 
dressmaker." 

Mrs.  Graham  surrendered  at  discretion. 
"  It  was  in  the  nature  of  a  special 
providence  that  I  was  there,"  her  ladyship 
explained  to  her  husband  afterwards.  "  The 
mater  was  not  going  to  give  in,  and  Bell 
began  to  look  like  a  cab  to  Euston  and 
to-night's  limited  mail.  Decidedly,  there 
would  have  been  ructions,  if  I  had  not  been 
there." 

"  Clever  woman,"  said  Colonel  Graham. 
"  Our  niece  interests  me,  Angus,"  went 
on  Lady  Maggie;  "she  has  brains  and  a 
will  of  her  own.  Possibly,  she  might  get 
on  better  with  your  mother,  if  she  hadn't 
the  last  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  your 
mother  would  not  appreciate  her  half  so 
much  if  she  hadn't.     She  is  to  do  what  she 
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likes  now  till  the  drawing-room,  and  she 
and  pater  are  going  on  the  loose  together — 
museums,  Westminster  Abbey,  the  regular 
country-cousin  business." 

"  Quite  as  enjoyable  as  the  society  tread- 
mill business,  which  is  to  come  after,  I  should 
say,"  suggested  Colonel  Graham,  lazily. 

"  Oh,  she  will  enjoy  society,  too,  never 
fear,"  said  Lady  Maggie;  "she  is  too 
observant  not  to  get  a  fair  share  of 
amusement  out  of  it.  I  can  see  her  study- 
ing people ;  I  believe  she  has  taken  my 
measure  already,  the  monkey !  Then, 
Angus,  I  rather  object  to  your  talking  of 
the  way  we  take  society  as  a  treadmill — it 
suggests  the  noble  army  of  '  smart ' 
nobodies,  who  have  fought  their  way  into 
it,  and  who  have  to  keep  in  the  front  rank, 
go  to  everything  and  know  everybody,  in 
case  they  should  drop  out  again.  Now, 
do  I  ever  go  to  anything  if  I  think  it  is 
likely    to     bore     me,     if     I     feel    there     is 
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anything  else  I'd  rather  do,  or  if  I  think 
the  wear  and  tear  is  likely  to  injure  my 
youth  and  beauty  ?  " 

Her  husband  laughed. 

"  To  do  you  justice,  I  don't  think 
you  do.  But  you  are  Lady  Maggie 
Graham." 

"  Decidedly,  I  am  Lady  Maggie 
Graham,"  said  her  ladyship,  composing 
herself  on  the  sofa,  with  an  ;air  of  restful 
satisfaction.  "  By  the  way,  I  saw  Madame 
La  Fontana  to-day,  and  the  treadmill  is 
proving  too  much  for  her.  I  detected 
crowsfeet  and  wrinkles,  likewise  powder 
and  paint.  Still,  I  admire  that  woman  ;  she 
has  got  her  position  through  nothing  on 
earth  but  sustained  hard  work  and 
audacity,  and — yes,  a  clever  mother  and  a 
good  maid.  Let  me  see  :  she  was  taken 
abroad  every  winter,  when  she  was  young, 
to  the  places  where  the  best  English  society 
does  congregate — there  is  nothing  like  that 
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for  making  a  start.  She  was  always  well 
dressed,  and  she  was  only  allowed  to  make 
acquaintance  with  the  Best  People  to  whom 
they  could  attain.  When  they  came  back 
to  London  for  the  season,  said  Best  People, 
having  realized  that  mother  and  daughter 
were  entertaining  and  eminently  present- 
able, invited  them  to  their  parties.  The 
operation  was  repeated  with  yearly  regu- 
larity, and  their  circle  of  acquaintances 
widened,  till  they  attained  their  ambition 
and  *  went  everywhere.'  Dear ! "  cried 
Lady  Maggie,  "  how  they  worked  for  it, 
and  how  tired  they  must  have  been  !  The 
mother  went  in  for  charity,  too — charity  is 
one  of  those  virtues  which,  if  judiciously 
managed,  has  its  reward  in  this  world — she 
sold  at  bazaars  with  the  Best  Society.  The 
Best  Society  lent  its  name  over  the  stall, 
and  went  to  it  for  an  hour  on  the  first  day  ; 
and  then  the  mother  stuck  to  her  post,  and 
dreed  her  weird  for  the  rest  of  the  three 
vol.  11.  25 
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awful  days,  while  she  conscientiously  sold 
the  Best  Society's  wares  for  it.  She 
belonged  to  guilds,  too,  which  had  the  Best 
People  for  Presidents  and  Vice-Presidents, 
and  she  made  flannel  petticoats — oh,  Angus, 
the  amount  of  flannel  petticoats  that  woman 
must  have  made!  And  then — oh,  then, 
one  winter  in  the  Riviera  they  picked  up 
La  Fontana  and  his  title.  And  now  they 
are  Presidents  and  Vice-Presidents  them- 
selves, and  have  their  own  names  over  the 
tops  of  bazaar  stalls,  and " 

"Well,  Count  La  Fontana  did  not 
survive  long,  anyhow,"  said  Colonel 
Graham. 

"  No,  poor  man,  but  he  quite  served  his 
purpose,"  said  Lady  Maggie,  yawning. 
"  She  is  undeniably  '  smart '  now,  and  she 
goes  to  everything  —  everything.  And,  if 
she  isn't  sick  of  it,  she  ought  to  be.  Angus, 
wild  horses  won't  drag  me  to  Lady  Cecilia's 
tea    this    afternoon,    nor   to    the    Duchess's, 
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either.  I'm  tired,  and  I'm  going  to  sleep. 
La  Fontana  will  go,  of  course  ;  but,  as  you 
observed  just  now,  dear,  I  am  Lady  Maggie 
Graham." 

"  You  are  also  the  most  appalling  little 
chatterbox  in  London,"  said  Colonel 
Graham,  laughing,  and  carefully  tucking  a 
cover  round  her  feet. 

Lady  Maggie  closed  her  eyes  for  about 
three  minutes,  and  then  opened  them. 

"  Angus,"  she  said,  "  I  have  a  yearning 
to  be  naughty  ;  I  feel  I  want  to  shock 
somebody." 

"  Don't  worry,  darling,"  said  her  hus- 
band, soothingly  ;  "I  daresay  you  will 
make  my  mother's  hair  stand  on  end  with- 
out much  effort  before  many  days  are 
over." 

"Yes,  dear,"  said  Lady  Maggie,  pen- 
sively, "  but  I  want  to  be  real  bad.  If  you 
don't  mind,  I  think  I  shall  set  up  a  man  to 
take  about  with  me." 
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The  Colonel  laughed  in  an  entertained 
way,  and  waited  for  more. 

"  Not,  of  course,  that  it  will  shock 
people,"  said  Lady  Maggie,  in  a  tone  of 
regret;  "they  are  so  used  to  that  sort  of 
thing  now — at  least,  all  except  the  real  good 
old  society  that  still  keeps  clear  of  riff-raff — 
the  ancienne  noblesse,  represented  by  your 
mother  and  mine.  But,  oh,  Angus,"  with  a 
sudden  laugh,  "to  see  the  mater's  face  when 
I  appear  on  the  horizon  with  a  smart 
cavaliere  servente  in  attendance  !  " 

"  You  are  a  naughty  girl,  Maggie,  a 
very  naughty  girl,  indeed,"  said  her 
husband  contentedly,  from  behind  his 
newspaper. 

"  It  will  be  entertaining,"  said  Lady 
Maggie,  sleepily,  "  most  entertaining."  And 
her  eyes  closed.  "  I  shall  have  —  Frank 
Medway." 

Now,  Frank  Medway  was  an  actor,  the 
juvenile  lead  of  the   Parnassus  Theatre,  and 
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reputed    the   handsomest  man   and    the  best 
lover  on  the  London  stage. 

The  drawing-room  day  came. 

Bell  had  not  been  "  going  out  "  before  it, 
but  she  and  her  grandfather  together  had 
seen  practically  all  the  most  important  sights 
of  London,  and  she  had,  besides,  "done" 
the  Royal  Academy  and  been  taken  to  more 
than  one  theatre,  including  the  Parnassus. 
In  fact,  she  had  achieved  in  ten  days  what 
would  at  Kintocher  have  been  considered 
sufficient  dissipation  for  a  year. 

Lady  Maggie  was  to  accompany  Mrs. 
Graham  and  Bell.  Mrs.  Graham  privately 
would  have  preferred  that  her  daughter-in- 
law  had  gone  in  her  own  carriage,  but  Lady 
Maggie  pointed  out  pathetically  how  dull 
it  was  by  oneself,  how  impossible  to  find 
them  at  the  Palace  if  they  did  not  go 
together ;  and,  finally,  that  if  she  entered 
the    throne-room     immediately    after     Bell, 
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she  would  be  able  to  report  "how  Bell  did 
it." 

So  Lady  Maggie  drove  down  to  Queen's 
Gate,  jumped  out  of  her  carriage,  and  ran 
upstairs  to  the  drawing-room  with  a  careless 
disregard  for  the  well-being  of  her  draperies 
which  would  have  brought  dismay  to  her 
maid's  soul.  Mrs.  Lindsay  and  Parkinson 
had  just  carefully  spread  a  white  sheet  on 
the  floor,  and  now  were,  so  to  speak, 
spreading  Bell  on  the  top  of  it  for  exhibition. 

Lady  Maggie  paused  at  the  door,  and 
smiled  a  smile  of  extreme  satisfaction. 

"Well,  Mrs.  Lindsay,"  she  said,  "it's 
easy  seen  my  nose  has  been  put  out  of 
joint  to-day." 

Mrs.  Lindsay  dipped  a  curtsey. 

"  Weel,  my  leddy,"  she  said,  "oot  o'  joint 
or  no,  it'll  aye  be  a  bonnie  wee  nose.  And 
I'm  thinking  there's  room  in  the  world  for 
twa  bonnie  Grahams." 

Lady  Maggie  laughed  delightedly. 
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"There,  now,"  she  said,  " we're  labelled, 
1  twa  bonnie  Grahams.'  Bell,  how  do  you 
feel  ? " 

Bell  screwed  up  her  mouth. 

"  A  little  like  the  jackdaw  when  he  stuck 
on  the  peacock's  tail,  I  think,"  she  said. 

"  Fiddle!"  said  Lady  Maggie.  "  The 
feathers  are  your  own.  Oh,  here  comes 
the  mater,"  as  Mrs.  Graham,  followed  by 
her  husband,  entered  the  room. 

And  a  very  handsome  old  lady  she 
looked,  in  black  velvet,  with  diamonds 
about  her  bodice  and  in  her  pure  white  hair, 
and  wearing,  as  her  eyes  rested  on  Bell,  a 
look  of  intense  pride  and  satisfaction. 

"  Indeed,  Mrs.  Lindsay,"  cried  Lady 
Maggie,  "  I  think  there  are  three  bonnie 
Grahams  here  this  day.  What  say  you, 
pater  ?  " 

Mr.  Graham  smiled. 

"  I  think,"  he  said,  "  I  should  be  very 
much    surprised    to    find    there  was    another 
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man  in  London  to-day  who  was  sending 
Her  Majesty  three  such  handsome  women 
to  grace  her  drawing-room." 

"  Anyway,"  said  Lady  Maggie,  "we 
seem  pleased  with  each  other,  and  that's 
something.  I  see  you  have  given  Bell  the 
pearls,  mater.  I'm  glad  ;  though,  mind  you, 
she  could  have  done  without  a  single 
ornament.  I've  got  a  little  thing  for  you, 
Bell.  It's  from  your  uncle  and  me.  It's 
the  'sair  nieve.'  I  saw  you  appreciated 
the  story,  and  this  little  thing  is  set  with 
diamonds,  and  has  the  motto,  '  For  myne 
honour.'  May  she  wear  it,  mater?  I'll 
pin  it  in  somewhere  under  her  lace  where 
it  won't  show  much,  for  I  don't  wTant  to 
spoil  her  effect  by  sticking  odds  and  ends 
about  her." 

Lady  Maggie  had  succeeded  in  pleasing 
all  three. 

"It  was  a  nice  thought  of  yours, 
Margaret,"    said    Mrs.    Graham,    with    more 
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approval   than  she  was  often  able  to  bestow 
on  her  daughter-in-law. 

"  Angus  is  coming  to  see  you  when  you 
get  back,"  said  Lady  Maggie,  giving  Bell  a 
final  pat.  "  I  told  him  he'd  better  come 
now  before  you  got  squashed,  but  he  wants 
to  hear  how  it  goes  off.  Have  you  had 
something  to  eat  ?  And,  Mrs.  Lindsay,  is 
there  anything  in  the  carriage,  in  case  we 
faint  by  the  way  ?  That's  right.  Where 
is  Bell's  bouquet  ?  Oh,  here  it  is — white 
roses,  of  course.  You  know  that  is  another 
family  tradition,  Bell,  don't  you  ?  A 
Graham  ddbutante  always  carries  white 
roses.  We  have  been  civil  enough  to 
recognize  the  House  of  Guelph  now,  but 
we  carry  white  roses  on  principle.  To 
show,"  said  Lady  Maggie,  breaking  forth 
into  song,  and  whisking  round  the  room, 

"It's  no  matter  what  yoa  do, 
If  your  heart  is  only  true, 
And  our  hearts  are  true  to  Poll !  " 
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"  Oh,  my  leddy,  my  leddy ! "  cried 
Mrs.  Lindsay.  "  Your  bonnie  gown  !  Eh, 
you'll  hae  it  spoilt  or  ever  the  Queen  gets  a 
glint  o'  it !  " 

"  Come  along,  then  !  "  cried  her  ladyship. 
"  It's  time  we  were  getting  on  the  war-path." 

Possibly  Mrs.  Graham  was  tired  before 
they  reached  the  Palace,  but  it  was  all  new 
to  Bell,  and  her  aunt  kept  her  well  amused 
by  her  comments  on  things  in  general. 
She  kept  it  up  after  they  got  inside,  too, 
though  with  more  circumspection.  As  she 
recognized  her  friends,  she  gave  Bell  scraps 
of  their  histories  in  smart  asides,  which 
entertained  her  niece,  and  kept  her  mother- 
in-law  on  tenter-hooks. 

"  Really,  Margaret,"  Mrs.  Graham  said 
at  last,  "  you  are  a  sort  of  walking  edition 
of  a  second-rate  society  newspaper." 

"  On  the  contrary,  mater,"  retorted 
Lady  Maggie,  "  I  am  a  sort  of  standard 
biographical     dictionary — all    my    tales    are 
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true.  That's  the  Countess  La  Fontana, 
Bell,  one  of  the  hardest  working  women 
in  society,  and  one  who  has  achieved  her 
ambition.  Not  many  of  us  do  that.  I 
envy  her  her  maid.  It  must  be  her  maid — 
she  couldn't  pay  a  dressmaker  for  the  clothes 
she  has,  and  she  is  too  wise  in  her  genera- 
tion to  run  up  bills.  My  dear  Bell,  I 
believe  that  is  Lottie  F.  Van  Houten.  Oh, 
the  jewels  !  What  it  is  to  have  a  papa  in 
the  tinned  vegetable  line !  But  she  is 
pretty.  Yes,  decidedly,  she  is  pretty. 
Bother  these  American  women,  why  are 
they  always  pretty  ? " 

"Why  not,  Aunt  Maggie?"  suggested 
Bell,  with  composure. 

Lady  Maggie  looked  up  at  her,  and 
smiled  complacently. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  after  all,  you  can 
afford  to  say,  'why  not?'  How  do  you 
do,  Lady  Arndale  ?  "  she  said,  recognizing  a 
friend. 
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And  Bell  was  left  to  observe  under  her 
grandmother's  more  decorous  guidance,  and 
also  to  find  out  for  herself  how  the  "  Best 
People "  can  hustle  each  other  within  the 
very  abode  of  their  sovereign.  True,  Lady 
Maggie  explained  later  the  hustling  was 
not  due  to  the  "  Best  People  "  themselves, 
but  was  the  result  of  admitting  within  their 
circle  those  whom  she  politely  designated 
as  the  "smart  riff-raff,"  and  who  had  no 
lawful  right  to  be  there. 

They  were  standing,  waiting  their  turn 
to  pass  a  barrier,  when  a  voice  behind  Lady 
Maggie  said — 

"Surely  this  must  be  Lady  Maggie 
Graham." 

She  turned  and  beheld  Lord  Thanet,  a 
peer,  whose  verdict  on  the  subject  of  female 
beauty,  society  was  in  the  habit  of  accepting 
as  final. 

"  This  is  providential,"  murmured  Lady 
Maggie,  piously,  and  she    put  her    hand  on 
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Bell's  arm.  "We  are  posing  as  the  two 
bonnie  Grahams  to-day,  Lord  Thanet,"  she 
said,  "  but,  of  course,  we  should  like  your 
opinion." 

Lord  Thanet  bowed. 

"If  this  lady  is  also  a  Graham,  two 
bonnie  Grahams,  indeed,"  he  said. 

"  My  niece,  Miss  Graham,"  said  her 
ladyship,  and  Bell  bowed.  "  Mrs.  Graham 
is  presenting  her." 

Lord  Thanet  turned  to  Mrs.  Graham. 
"  Then  I  must  congratulate  you  on  pos- 
sessing one  of  the  trump  cards  of  the 
season." 

And  it  was  their  turn   to  pass   through. 

"  What  a  piece  of  luck,"  murmured 
Lady  Maggie,  "  now  he  will  go  and  tell 
everybody." 

"He  looked  a  pleasant  old  gentleman," 
said  Bell,  by  way  of  saying  something 
civil. 

Lady  Maggie  smothered  a  laugh. 
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11  Old  gentleman  !  "  she  said.  "  I  wish 
he  heard  you.  We  are  in  the  last  room 
now,  Bell ;  are  you  prepared  to  face  the 
ordeal  ?  Now,  you  quite  understand, 
don't  you  ?  Your  grandmother  goes  first, 
then  you,  and  I  follow.  Take  as  much 
time  as  you  like,  and  don't  be  flurried.  I 
won't  step  on  your  train  whatever  happens  ; 
and  if  all  the  rest  of  the  herd  like  to  amuse 
themselves  falling  over  mine,  they  are 
perfectly  welcome.  Mind  you  hold  your 
bouquet  well  away  from  Her  Majesty — not 
that  there  is  much  scent  about  your  roses — 
and  look  at  her.  And  then  go  on  making 
the  same  number  of  curtseys  as  your 
grandmother." 

Bell  was  scarcely  paying  much  attention 
to  the  well  meant  exordium  :  she  had  got 
all  her  directions  by  heart  already ;  and 
she  was  growing  excited  now.  The  view 
she  was  taking  of  her  presentation  had  not 
occurred  to  anyone  else  :  she  had  forgotten 
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it  was  the  correct  official  stamp  on  her 
entrance  into  society,  and  she  was  thinking 
only  she  was  to  see  her  Queen,  even  to  kiss 
her  hand.  She  was  quite  silent  now,  but 
even  Lady  Maggie  had  grown  grave  and 
decorous. 

At  last  she  heard,  "We  are  the  next." 
And  then,  two  minutes  later,  her  train  was 
taken  from  her  arm  and  was  spread  behind 
her.  She  saw  her  grandmother  walking  for- 
ward in  her  stately  way,  and  pausing  to  bend 
low  ;  and  then  she  herself  was  there  before 
her  sovereign,  sinking  in  a  deep  curtsey,  and 
pressing  a  half-trembling  kiss  on  the  hand 
held  out  to  her.  She  was  the  descendant 
of  Graham  heroes,  who  had  fought  and  died 
for  Charlie  ;  and,  maybe,  that  innate  pas- 
sionate loyalty  of  the  Grahams  needs  some 
outlet,  for  at  that  moment  she  felt  she 
would  have  dared  and  done  for  this  little 
lady,  whose  hand  her  lips  had  touched,  as 
much    as    those   gallant    forefathers  of  hers 
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had  ever  dared  or  done  for  Royal  Stewart. 
Then  she  lifted  shining  eyes  to  the 
sovereign's  face,  and  passed  on,  making  her 
proper  number  of  curtseys,  but  seeing  no 
one  else. 

Lady  Maggie  skimmed  along  behind 
her,  making  her  obeisances  with  deepest 
and  most  graceful  deference,  and  smiling 
amiably  back  at  that  Princess,  who,  being  a 
personal  friend,  nodded  to  her  in  a  friendly 
way.  Then  her  train  was  caught  up  and 
thrown  over  her  arm,  and  she  rejoined  her 
mother-in-law  and  niece,  with  triumph  in 
her  eyes. 

"Capital,"  she  said,  "could  not  have 
been  better.  Bell  carried  herself  like  a 
queen,  and  did  not  look  a  bit  awkward.  I 
saw  Her  Majesty  looked  interested,  and 
the  Prince  made  a  remark.  The  campaign 
has  opened  brilliantly.  Now,  I  wonder  how 
soon  we  can  get  out  of  this,  and  home  to 
tea." 


CHAPTER   XVII. 

' '  Miss  Graham,  by  her  grandmother,    Mrs. 
Graham  (of  Achnahiel)" 

Miss  Grace  and  Miss  Lizzie  had  studied 
this  announcement  in  the  papers,  and  still 
more  earnestly  had  they  pondered  over  a 
ladies'  illustrated  weekly,  which  contained 
not  only  a  full  account  of  the  toilet  worn 
by  Miss  Graham,  but  also  a  pictured 
presentment  of  the  same  on  the  form  of 
a  female  person,  who  certainly  bore  no 
slightest  resemblance  to  Bell,  and  whose 
figure  might  have  caused  the  inexperienced 
male  to  wonder  where  she  could  have 
bestowed  her  internal  anatomy. 

vol.  ii.  [113]  26 
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"It  is  not  anyway  like  Bell,"  said  Miss 
Lizzie,  regretfully,  "  but  it  is  just  a  very 
beautiful  gown."  And  any  lingering 
yearnings  after  a  dining-room  carpet  she 
may  have  retained  were  finally  swept 
away. 

"Well,  I  hope  she  got  her  penny s- 
worth  of  pleasure  out  of  it,  anyhow,"  said 
Miss  Grace,  briskly. 

Miss  Lizzie  'carried  the  paper  into  the 
kitchen  and  displayed  it  before  the  admiring 
eyes  of  Janet  and  the  cook,  who  were  much 
impressed  to  think  that  "oor  Miss  Bell" 
had  attained  the  stupendous  dignity  of 
having  a  picture  of  herself,  or,  more 
correctly,  her  clothes,  in  the  papers. 

Later  in  the  day,  when  Janet  was  going 
up  the  village  to  purchase  some  tape,  she 
privately  besought  Miss  Lizzie  for  the  loan 
of  the  paper. 

"  I  would  just  like,  rale  weel,  to  show  it 
to  Mrs.  Crichton,  mem,"  said  Janet,  her  eyes 
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shining  with  the  eagerness  of  anticipated 
triumph.  And  Miss  Lizzie,  with  injunctions 
as  to  carefulness,  permitted  the  removal  of 
the  paper. 

Janet  marched  up  the  village  with  her 
head  high,  but  preserved  an  appearance  of 
indifference  till  she  had  transacted  her 
business  at  Mrs.  Crichton's,  when  she  ob- 
served, in  a  well-simulated  casual  manner — 

"  I  thoucht,  maybe,  ye  wad  like  tae  tak' 
a  look  at  this,  and  I  just  askit  Miss  Lizzie 
for  the  len'  o'  it." 

And  she  unfolded  the  paper. 

"  Keep  me  !  "  said  Mrs.  Crichton.  "  Dae 
ye  tell  me  yon's  Miss  Bell  ?" 

"  It's  no  tae  say  like  Miss  Bell,"  said 
Janet,  with  calmness,  "but  it's  a  rale  guid 
likeness  o'  the  gown  and  a'  the  braws  she 
had  on  her  when  she  gaed  tae  see  the  Queen 
the  ither  day.  And  there's  a'  about  it  prentit 
ower  the  ither  side." 

"  Keep  me  !  "    said   Mrs.   Crichton,   who 
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was  impressed  beyond  Janet's  expectations 
and  the  finding  of  further  words. 

She  examined  the  picture  critically,  <and 
read  the  printed  matter  before  she  attempted 
to  express  herself.  Then  she  drew  a  long 
breath,  and  said — 

"  Eh,  Janet,  woman,  I  wad  hae  likit 
fine  tae  hae  seen  her.  Yon'll  be  brawer 
claes  nor  ever  Miss  Jamieson  '11  hae  on  her 
when  she's  marriet  tae  Mr.  Maxwell !  " 

Janet  felt  no  further  admission  was 
necessary,  and  smiled  amiably. 

"  Eh,  me !  "  cried  Mrs.  Crichton,  "  we'll 
no  be  gettin'  her  back  tae  Kintocher  again ! 
It's  a  lord  she'll  be  gettin'  for  her  man,  nae 
less  ! " 

"  Weel,  Mrs.  Crichton,"  said  Janet,  "  I'm 
thinkin'  it's  rale  likely.  And,  though  I'm  no 
say  in'  but  I'll  greet  sair  tae  lose  Miss  Bell, 
it  wad  ill  become  us,  gin  she's  gettin'  a 
braw  lad  tae  hersel',  tae  wish  it  itherwise." 

11  Ay,"  said   Mrs.    Crichton,  piously,  "  gin 
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it's  the  wull  o'  Providence  tae  gie  her  a 
lord,  it'll  no  be  for  us  tae  say  na." 

,And  she  gazed  abstractedly  at  the 
illustration,  evidently  labouring  under  some 
impression  that  had  Providence  and  a  lord 
not  been  involved,  Kintocher  might,  pos- 
sibly, have  had  to  be  consulted  about  the 
disposal  of  Miss  Bell's  hand. 

"  She's  gaun  tae  awfu'  grand  pairties," 
proceeded  Janet,  "just  -  awfu'  grand.  At 
the  first  ane  o'  them  a'  she  dancit  wi'  a 
Prince." 

She  was  an  intelligent  person,  Janet, 
with  correct  dramatic  feeling,  and  she  had 
preserved  this  piece  of  information  for  the 
climax. 

Mrs.  Crichton  sat  down  on  her  chair 
behind  the  counter. 

"  Wi'  a  Prince  !  "  she  said. 

"Wi'  a  Royal  Prince,"  repeated  Janet, 
who  had  now  exhausted  facts,  and  proceeded 
to    draw    on    her    imagination    for   the    rest. 
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11  There  he  was  wi'  the  Royal  Faimily, 
and  the  nobeelity,  and  a'  the  grand  folks 
in  their  braws  ;  and  whenever  oor  Miss 
Bell  steppit  ower  the  door,  'Wha's  yon 
bonnie  lassie  ? '  says  he.  And,  wi'  that, 
he  walkit  up  tae  her,  and  led  her  oot  afore 
them  a'.  And  noo,  Mrs.  Crichton,"  said 
Janet,  with  much  skilful  self-restraint, 
assuming  an  ordinary  air,  "  if  ye'll  gie  me 
thae  buttons  and  the  bit  tape,  I'll  awa'  back 
afore  I'm  wantit." 

And  Mrs.  Crichton  handed  the  required 
articles  across  the  counter  as  one  in  a 
dream. 

Bell's  first  appearance  had  been  entirely 
satisfactory  to  her  grandmother  and  aunt, 
and,  though  Janet's  picturesque  account, 
derived  probably  from  a  reminiscence  of 
Cinderella's  ddbut,  was  not  strictly  in  ac- 
cordance with  fact  and  modern  etiquette, 
she  had  undoubtedly  danced  with  a  scion 
of  royalty. 
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Lady  Limehouse's  dance  was  a  very 
brilliant  affair.  The  "  Best  People "  were 
there,  and  there  was  as  little  as  might  be  at 
a  fin-de-siecle  entertainment,  of  what  Lady 
Maggie  designated  "  smart  riff-raff. "  More 
over,  there  was  the  "  Royal  Prince  ; "  and,  at 
Lady  Limehouse's,  Royalty  does  more  than 
walk  through  the  room  and  depart :  it  stays 
and  dances. 

The  Grahams  had  arrived  at  precisely 
the  right  moment ;  the  rooms  were  full,  and 
Royalty  had  yet  to  come.  Mrs.  Graham  knew 
everyone  worth  knowing,  and  presented  "my 
granddaughter "  to  her  friends  with  proud 
satisfaction.  Bell  was  amused  and  interested 
to  meet  in  the  flesh  the  owners  of  names 
with  which  the  newspapers  had  made  her 
familiar.  She  was  interested  in  Royalty, 
too,  when  it  arrived,  and  she  took  her  first 
turn  in  a  London  ball-room  in  company 
with  a  very  presentable  young  man,  the 
owner  of  an  unimpeachable  name,  an  estate, 
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and  ten  thousand  a  year — the  latter  satis- 
factorily independent  of  the  estate. 

Lady  Maggie  and  Colonel  Graham 
arrived  at  this  point. 

"  How  is  the  child  doing  ?  "  her  ladyship 
inquired  when  she  had  discovered  her 
mother-in-law. 

"  Look,"  said  Mrs.  Graham,  in  v  quiet 
response  ;  and  Lady  Maggie  looked. 

"  Anyone  could  see  whose  granddaughter 
she  is,"  she  said,  after  a  minute's  observa- 
tion. "  Oh,  she  will  do,  and  young  Damerel 
seems  of  the  same  opinion." 

And  when  that  gentleman  presently 
returned  Miss  Graham  to  her  grandmother, 
Lady  Maggie  interrogated  her. 

"  Well,  are  you  enjoying  yourself. 
Bell  ? " 

"  I  am  very  much  interested,"  returned 
Bell,  with  a  composed  smile. 

"  Bless  the  girl !  "  said  Lady  Maggie. 
"  Don't  say  that  as  though  you  were  taking 
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observations  for  a  book."  And  then  she 
wondered  why  her  niece  blushed. 

But,  at  all  events,  the  blush  was  be- 
coming ;  and  so  thought  Lord  Thanet,  who 
came  up  at  the  moment. 

"Will  Miss  Graham  spare  me  a  dance, 
I  wonder  ?  "  he  said. 

And  Bell,  who  was  unaware  that  Lord 
Thanet's  dancing  days  were  by  no  means 
over,  thought  it  was  very  good  natured  of 
the  "old  gentleman"  to  offer  to  dance 
with   her,  and  gave  him  one  pleasantly. 

Lady  Maggie  watched  them  round  the 
room. 

"It  strikes  me,  mater,"  she  observed, 
after  a  pause,  "his  lordship  is  considerably 
impressed — it  would  be  a  brilliant  match  in 
its  way." 

"  Don't,  Margaret,"  said  Mrs.  Graham, 
quickly,  "  it  would  be  unnatural.  He  has 
had  his  day.  How  often  in  his  life,  do  you 
suppose,  he  has  run  up  and  down  the  whole 
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gamut    of    sensation  ?     I    wish    for    a   good 
marriage  for  the  child,  but — not  that." 

"  Many  mothers  would  be  ready  to  offer 
a  special  thanksgiving  for  great  mercies 
vouchsafed,  if  he  came  suing  for  their 
freshest  and  fairest,"  observed  Lady  Maggie, 
"  but   I  agree  with  you,  it's — beastly." 

"  I  am  not  aware  that  I  made  use  of 
such  an  expression,"  said  Mrs.  Graham, 
coldly. 

Lady  Maggie  laughed. 

"  No,  you  only  felt  it.  However,  Box- 
moor  is  young  and  quite  a  good  boy." 

"Or  young  Damerel,"  said  Mrs.  Graham, 
absently. 

Lady  Maggie  looked  amused. 

"So,"  she  said,  in  her  pretty  well-bred 
tones,  "  that's  your  little  game,  is  it  ?  Oh, 
let  us  keep  him  for  a  second  string ;  I  long 
to  stalk  the  Duke." 

And  then  the  dance  stopped,  and  Lord 
Thanet  and  Bell  approached. 
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"  You  are  still  wearing  white  roses,  I 
see,  Miss  Graham,"  said  his  lordship,  re- 
garding her  corsage  ;  "  you  were  carrying 
them  yesterday.  Do  you  always  wear 
them  ?" 

Bell's  head  went  very  erect,  and  there 
was  a  little  flash   in   her  eyes. 

"  Always  in  my  heart,"  she  said. 

11  Happy  roses,"  murmured  Lord  Thanet, 
as  he  bowed  and  left  her. 

"  Neat,"  said  Lady  Maggie,  "  very  neat 
on  both  sides.  How  do  you  like  him, 
Bell?" 

"  Oh,  he  seems  a  pleasant  old  man," 
said  Bell,  indifferently.  And  Lady  Maggie 
suddenly  retired  behind  her  fan. 

Bell  was  beside  her  grandmother  when, 
later  on,   Lady   Limehouse  approached. 

"The  Prince  desires  that  you  should 
be  presented  to  him,  Miss  Graham,"  she 
said. 

"Go,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Graham;  and 
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Bell  crossed  the  room  by  Lady  Limehouse's 
side  to  the  immediate  presence  of  Royalty. 

She  was  not  afflicted  with  loyal  en- 
thusiasm as  she  had  been  yesterday  when 
she  touched  the  sovereign's  hand,  so  she 
behaved  with  perfect  self  -  possession. 
Royalty  was  very  pleasant,  and  Royalty 
danced  very  well,  and  Bell  made  mental 
notes  of  all  his  points  to  hand  on  to  her 
Aunt  Lizzie,  whom  it  would  delight.  His 
Royal  Highness  would  probably  have  been 
distinctly  amazed  had  he  known  that  the 
lady  he  was  honouring  was  taking  a  careful 
inventory,  which  included  his  studs,  the  cut 
of  his  waistcoat,  and  the  way  in  which  he 
parted  his  hair. 

Lady  Maggie  was  dancing,  too,  but  she 
paused  near  Mrs.  Graham  to  make 
comments. 

"  This  is  going  off  successfully,"  she 
said.  "  Do  you  observe  he  is  entertained  ? 
Better  still — she  laughs — she  has   permitted 
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him  to  amuse  her.  It  is  a  comfort  to  find 
one  has  a  niece  who  is  worthy  of  one. 
Now,  Mr.  Beauchamp,  we  shall  have  another 
turn." 

Bell  came  back  to  her  grandmother 
when  His  Royal  Highness  had  bowed  and 
left  her. 

"  You  did  that  very  well,  my  dear,"  said 
Mrs.   Graham. 

-Did  I  ?"  said  Bell.  "Well,  I  sup- 
posed one's  ordinary  manners  to  a  gentle- 
man would  do.  After  all,  a  man,  be  he 
prince  or  not,  can  never  be  more  than  a 
gentleman." 

Bell  was  not  overwhelmed  with  her 
honours  evidently.      Mrs.  Graham  smiled. 

"You   found  the  Prince  pleasant?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Bell,  "I  think  all  the 
men  I  have  met  to-night  have  been 
pleasant." 

And  again   Mrs.  Graham  smiled. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  Miss  Wardlaw's 
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niece  was  really  one  of  the  successes  of  the 
season. 

She  was  taken  only  to  the  "  best " 
houses,  where  she  was  only  introduced  to 
the  "  best "  people ;  and  she  seldom  re- 
mained late  anywhere.  The  last  arrange- 
ment was  at  her  own  request,  and  to  save 
her  grandmother.  Mrs.  Graham  would 
have  sat  up  all  night,  heroically  smiling  her 
high-bred  smile,  to  advance  her  grand- 
daughter's interests,  or  give  her  pleasure. 
But  the  policy  of  not  letting  people  see  too 
much  of  her  was  evidently  a  good  one — the 
principle  on  which  "  Sam  Weller "  wrote 
his  love  letter  may  be  successfully  extended 
in  other  directions — and,  as  to  giving 
pleasure,  Bell  always  seemed  quite  as  ready 
to  leave  an  entertainment  as  she  was  to  go 
to  it.  Far  too  ready,  indeed,  in  Lady 
Maggie's  estimation. 

"  A  girl  from  the  country  ought  to  get 
more    actual    enjoyment     out    of    her    first 
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season,"  pondered  the  aunt;  "she  is  in- 
terested in  everything  in  an  intelligent  way 
— interested  as  a  woman  of  thirty  might  be. 
But  why  can't  she  chatter  about  her  partners 
and  her  frocks  like  an  ordinary  girl !  It's 
all  very  well  her  grandmother  congratulating 
herself  on  her  well-bred  self-control  ;  I 
don't  believe,  in  a  natural  state,  well-bred 
self-control  would  be  Bell's  strongest  point. 
Now,   if  I   were  allowed  to   take  her  about 

with  me " 

But  that  was  exactly  what  Lady  Maggie 
was  not  allowed  to  do.  Mrs.  Graham 
would,  under  any  circumstances,  have  had 
grave  doubts  as  to  her  fitness  for  the  post 
of  chaperon  ;  and,  now,  as  it  happened, 
Lady  Maggie  had  quite  cleared  her  mind  of 
any  doubts  whatsoever.  She  had,  in  fact, 
carried  out  her  threat  of  "  behaving  badly." 
She  had  annexed  Frank  Medway  under  the 
very  nose  of  the  Duchess  of  Somerstown, 
the    great   lady,    who   originally    made    that 
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young  man  the  fashion ;  and  she  was  at 
present  occupied  in  flourishing  him  in  the 
face  of  society,  and,  when  the  spirit  moved 
her,  behaving,  to  outward  appearance, 
scandalously. 

Mrs.  Graham  was  horrified  ;  she  neither 
understood  the  modern — or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  resuscitated — institution  of  the 
cavaliere  servente,  nor  the  modern  status  of 
the  actor  in  society.  All  of  which  Lady 
Maggie  had  calculated  on  when,  in  impish 
mood,  she  elected,  by  way  of  a  new 
sensation,  to  "  behave  badly." 

She  put  the  crowning  point  upon  it  one 
evening  at  the  Duchess  of  Boxmoor's. 
She  arrived  just  after  her  mother-in-law, 
and  in  company  with  Frank  Medway,  whom, 
in  fact,  she  had  picked  up  at  the  stage-door 
of  the  Parnassus.  One  glove  was  half  on, 
as  she  moved  up  the  room,  bowing  and 
greeting  her  acquaintances,  till  she  reached 
the  spot  where   Mrs.  Graham  was  standing 
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with  Bell.  Then  she  turned  round,  ex- 
tended the  hand,  on  which  the  long  un- 
buttoned glove  hung,  to  Medway,  exclaiming 
in  her  sweetest  and  clearest  tones — 
"  Oh,  Frank,  button  my  glove." 
Now,  one  of  the  scenes  which  had  been 
the  making  of  the  comedy  then  running  at 
the  Parnassus,  was  the  buttoning  of  the 
heroine's  long  gloves  by  Frank  Medway. 
He  was  the  best  lover  on  the  stage ;  he 
always  made  love  like  a  gentleman,  and 
out  of  the  buttoning  of  these  gloves  he 
had,  as  the  author  had  calculated  he  would, 
constructed  one  of  his  most  graceful  and 
charming  love  scenes.  All  society  had  gone 
to  see  it,  and  all  society  had  been  fascinated 
by  it  ;  and  now,  here  in  the  very  face  of 
society,  Lady  Maggie  was  audaciously  chal- 
lenging him  to  repeat  the  scene  with  her. 

He    was   himself  the  least  bit   surprised 
by    the    sudden    adoption    of    his    Christian 
name — not    that   great    ladies    had    not    so 
vol.  11.  27 
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addressed    him    before,   but    it    had    scarcely 
been    usual    to    commence    publicly.      How- 
ever,   he    was    an    astute    young    man,    and 
seldom   missed  his   cue  either  on  the  stage 
or     off.       If     Lady    Maggie    chose    to    get 
herself   talked    about,  that  was    her  affair — 
it  would  certainly  do  him  no  harm   to  have 
his    name    mentioned    in    connection    with 
hers.     So  he  buttoned  the  glove  as  no  other 
man     in    the    room    could     have    done    it, 
bending  gracefully   over   Lady   Maggie,  and 
importing    the    precise   amount   of    deferen- 
tial   tenderness  into   his    manner,   which    he 
thought    advisable    at    the    moment.     And 
Lady    Maggie     watched     the     performance 
with  audacious  sweetness,  and  society  looked 
on   amused,  and   poor  Mrs.  Graham  in  the 
background  writhed. 

Then  Lady  Maggie  turned,  and  thought 
fit  to  recognize  her  relations. 

"  So  there  you    are,"  she   said,  nodding 
pleasantly. 
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"  Margaret,"  said  Mrs.  Graham,  "  where 
is  your  husband  ?  " 

"  I  haven't  an  idea,"  said  her  ladyship, 
airily,  telling  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
fib,  for  she  knew  perfectly  well  Colonel 
Graham  had  gone  to  a  smoking  concert ; 
and  any  doubt  in  her  mind  as  to  his 
whereabouts  could  only  be — was  he  still 
there  ?  or  was  he,  perhaps,  coming  on  to 
the  Boxmoor  ball  ? 

She  could  also,  had  she  been  so  disposed, 
have  informed  her  mother-in-law  that  her 
husband  knew  perfectly  well  she  was 
bringing  Medway  with  her  ;  but,  then,  she 
was  not  so  disposed. 

"  One  cannot  always  answer  for  one's 
husband,  you  know,"  she  said,  sweetly. 
"  Bell,  I  must  introduce  you.  Mr.  Medway 
— Miss  Graham." 

Mrs.  Graham  looked  on  at  this  intro- 
duction with  supreme  dissatisfaction,  which 
increased    when     Medway    asked     for     the 
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next    dance,    and    calmly    walked     off    with 
Bell. 

"I  cannot  have  Bell  introduced  to  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men,"  she  said. 

"  Of  course  not,"  said  Lady  Maggie, 
easily  ;  "  but  Medway  is  charming,  and  he 
will  amuse  her." 

"I  do  not  understand  how  that — that 
sort  of  person  gets  into  society  at  all,"  said 
Mrs.  Graham.  "  How  did  he  come  here 
to-night,  for  instance  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  asked  the  Duchess  for  a  card 
for  him,"  said  Lady  Maggie,  unabashed, 
and,  indeed,  enjoying  herself  very  much, 
"  and  then  I  picked  him  up  at  the  theatre, 
and  brought  him." 

"  In  my  young  days  that  class  of  person 
would  never  have  been  seen  in  the  drawing- 
rooms  of  a  Duchess  of  Boxmoor,"  said  Mrs. 
Graham.  "  What  do  you  suppose  his 
relations  are  ?" 

"  Oh,     I      know     exactly,"    said      Lady 
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Maggie.  "  His  father  was  a  perfectly- 
respectable  lawyer  in  a  Midland  county- 
town,  who  was  quite  as  horrified  when  his 
son  went  on  the  stage  as  you  could  have 
been  if  Angus  had  done  it.  Poor  dear  old 
man,  he  had  no  idea,  of  course,  that  it  was 
the  portal  through  which  Frank  should  step 
into  latitudes  which  the  most  successful  of 
country  lawyers  could  never  hope  to  reach." 

"  That  is  what  I  complain  of,"  said 
Mrs.  Graham.  "If  a  man  is  not  a 
gentleman " 

"  My  dear  mater,"  said  Lady  Maggie, 
elevating  her  eyebrows,  "  Medway  is  a 
gentleman.  Pray  reserve  these  comments 
for  the  ci-devant  shopkeepers  and  the  like, 
who  have  paid  their  footing  by  expending 
a  thousand  pounds  in  roses  for  the  decora- 
tions for  a  dance,  or,  perhaps,  in  lending 
many  times  that  sum  to  a  needy  Personage. 
Those  are  not  the  terms  on  which  people 
should   be   admitted    to  society — I   am   with 
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you  there.  But,  as  to  Medway  being  a 
gentleman — well,  ask  Bell  when  she  comes 
back.  Of  course,  it  won't  do  to  let  Bell 
dance  with  him  too  much  ;  he's  too  good- 
looking  :  it  might  prejudice  the  Duke's 
chances."  Mrs.  Graham  shivered.  "  Though, 
to  do  Frank  justice,"  continued  Lady  Mag- 
gie, regarding  her  mother-in-law  serenely, 
"  I  think  he  is  quite  aware  his  mission  in 
society  is  to  flirt  with  the  married  women, 
not  to  attempt  to   marry  the  ddbut antes." 

And,  at  this  point,  Mrs.  Graham  simply 
turned  her  back  upon  her  daughter-in-law. 

"  You  understand,  Bell,"  she  said,  later, 
to  her  granddaughter,  "  that,  though  your 
aunt  introduced  you  to  that  young  man,  I 
do  not  wish  you  to  do  more  than  notice 
him." 

"Is  he  objectionable  in  any  way  ? " 
asked  Bell.  "  He  seems  to  have  been 
rather  spoiled,  but  he  interested  me  more 
than    some    of    the    men    I    meet.     He    can 
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talk  about  things  as  well  as  people.  The 
conversation  of  a  number  of  these  ladies 
and  gentlemen  makes  me  somehow  feel  as 
if  '  says  he '  and  '  says  she '  should  be  its 
regular  accompaniment." 

Mrs.  Graham  smiled  ;  she  liked  to  see 
in  her  granddaughter  signs  of  intelligence 
superior  to  the  herd. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Society  had  made  up  its  mind  the  Duke 
of  Boxftioor  should  marry  this  season.  He 
had  been  round  the  world  since  his  father's 
death  ;  the  widowed  Duchess,  his  mother, 
'  was  going  out  again,  and  entertaining ;  and 
it  was  clearly  the  young  Duke's  duty  to 
marry. 

It  was  understood  that  this  was  also  the 
Duchess's  view,  and,  after  a  time,  it  was 
assumed  that  the  Duke's  choice  lay  between 
four  young  ladies  —  Lady  Matilda  Strang- 
ways,  Lady  Nesta  Beaulieu,  the  American 
heiress,  and  Miss  Graham  of  Achnahiel. 
How  this  selection  was  made,  probably  no 
[  136  ] 
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one  could  ^have  told,  but  so  it  was.  It  is 
true,  Lady  Maggie  Graham  contemptuously 
dismissed  the  pretensions  of  the  first  two. 

"  Lady  Matilda  is  a  well-behaved  stick, 
and  Lady  Nesta  doesn't  know  how  to  put 
on  her  clothes,"  quoth  her  ladyship.  "  Oh, 
yes,  I  know  the  Duchess  approves  of  Lady 
Matilda,  but  do  men  —  even  when  sober, 
honest,  and  respectable — marry  to  please 
their  mothers  ?  No,  it  lies  between  Bell 
and  Lottie  F.  Van  Houten,  and  I'm  afraid, 
awfully  afraid  of  Lottie,  for  she  has  appalling 
energy  and  determination.  And  yet,  if  Bell 
would  only  hold  up  her  little  finger,  I 
believe  she  might  have  him  ;  but,  if  she 
won't,  mark  my  words,  ere  the  autumn 
leaves  have  fallen,  the  star-spangled  banner 
will  be  waving  over  Boxmoor  Towers." 

There  seemed  no  likelihood  of  Bell 
holding  up  her  little  finger,  and  she  was 
unaware  that  she  was  expected  to  do  so 
until  she  was  enlightened  by  her  aunt. 
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Lady  Maggie  fluttered  in  one  afternoon, 
as  she  was  often  in  the  habit  of  doing, 
and  began  inveighing  against  the  American 
heiress,  as  was  also  her  frequent  custom. 

"Really,  Aunt  Maggie,"  said  Bell,  at 
last,  "one  would  think  you  had  a  personal 
spite  at  the  poor  girl.  Why  should  not 
the  Duke  marry  her  if  he  wants  to  ?  " 

"If  he  wants  to  !  "  said  Lady  Maggie. 
"  I  don't  believe  at  the  present  moment  he 
knows  which  he  does  want  of  the  two  of 
you.  Everybody  thinks  it's  ten  to  one  on 
you  if  you  would  only  make  a  little  more 
running." 

"  I  don't  think  I  understand  you,"  said 
Bell,  in  a  chilly  voice,  which  at  once  woke 
her  aunt  to  the  consciousness  that  she  had 
recklessly  "  put  her  foot  in  it." 

"  Do  you  mean,  Aunt  Maggie,"  said 
Bell,  "  that  people  have  talked — have  dared 
to  talk  of  me  as — as  trying  to  get  the  Duke 
of  Boxmoor  to  marry  me  ?  " 
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"  Dear  me!  No,  Bell,  certainly  not," 
said  her  ladyship,  "  that's  exactly  what 
everybody  thinks  you  have  not  done." 

"  At  least,"  continued  Bell,  rising  from 
her  chair,  "  I  have  been  talked  about  in 
connection  with  the  Duke.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  I  might  degrade  myself  by 
marrying  a  man  for  the  sake  of  his  title, 
his  money,  his  position  ;  that  I  might  even 
throw  aside  all  womanly  dignity,  and 
endeavour  to  lure  him  on.  I  may  have  no 
opportunity  of  clearing  myself  of  that  stain 
in  the  eyes  of  others,  but,  at  least,  I  may 
tell  you  and  my  grandmother  that  I  would 
rather  die."  Bell  was  sweeping  to  the  door, 
and  then  something  like  a  break  came  in 
her  voice.  "  Why  cannot  you  leave  me 
alone  ?  "  she  said.  "  Why  cannot  you  leave 
me  alone  ? — I,  who  don't  want  to  marry 
anyone — ever  !  " 

And  then  she  went  out,  and  shut  the  door. 

11  I    hope    you    are    satisfied,    Margaret," 
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said  Mrs.  Graham,  quietly.  "  You  have 
succeeded  in  extinguishing  any  chance  the 
Duke  had." 

But  she  did  not  speak  with  much 
annoyance  ;  she  had  never  felt  more  satis- 
fied with  her  granddaughter  than  at  that 
moment.  In  her  estimation,  a  Graham 
could  well  afford  to  decline  an  alliance  with 
any  duke  in  England,  and  Bell's  proud 
independence  was  after  her  own  heart. 
She  had  never  specially  desired  a  union 
with  the  Duke  of  Boxmoor ;  she  thought 
she  knew  of  another  marriage  which,  in 
many  ways,  would  be  equally  satisfactory, 
and,  perhaps,  happier  ;  though  it  might  be, 
too,  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart  she  nourished 
a  little  feminine  desire  to  have  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  her  granddaughter  had 
refused  a  ducal  coronet. 

Lady  Maggie  sat  in  silence  for  fully  a 
minute  before  she  spoke,  slowly  and  re- 
flectively. 
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"  Now,  what  did  the  last  remark  before 
the  exit  mean  ?  It  sprang  from  something 
besides  indignation.  When  it  is  a  case  of 
1  cherchez  la  femmel  I  can  generally  do  it — 
the  average  man  being,  in  some  respects, 
an  idiot;  but  when  it  is  *  cherchez  I homme? 
I  freely  confess  I  am  sometimes  beaten. 
Is  this  a  case  for  '  cherchez  rhomme  ? '  and, 
if  so,  what  did  he  do  ?  I  cannot  imagine 
Bell  falling  in  love  with  a  man  who  did  not 
fall  in  love  with  her ;  and  I  cannot  imagine 
a  man  who  had  fallen  in  love  with  Bell 
thereafter  riding  away." 

"  I  think  you  may  leave  all  such  foolish 
speculations  alone,"  said  Mrs.  Graham. 

Lady  Maggie  had  an  uncomfortable 
impression  she  had,  for  once,  done  the 
wrong  thing,  and  come  off  second  best. 
She  felt  that  to  reinstate  herself  in  her 
own  estimation  she  must  conclude  by 
annoying  her  mother-in-law.  Satan  usually 
provides    mischief   when    it   is    wanted,    and 
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Lady  Maggie,  standing  at  the  window  and 
gazing  up  the  street,  smiled  placidly  as  Frank 
Medway's  figure  suddenly  came  in  sight. 

"  There's  a  piece  of  luck,"  she  said,  in 
an  animated  way.  "  I'll  catch  Frank,  and 
take  him  to  the  Park — he  will  amuse  me. 
Ta  ta,  mater." 

And,  picking  up  her  gloves  and  parasol, 
she  ran  downstairs,  and  intercepted  Medway 
on  the  pavement. 

Mrs.  Graham  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  the  young  actor  get  into  the  Victoria 
beside  her  daughter-in-law  ;  and,  having 
regard  to  the  fact  that  her  hands  as  she 
drove  off  were  still  gloveless,  could  nourish 
the  pleasing  belief  that  one  of  her  first 
observations  would  probably  be,  "  Frank, 
button  my  gloves." 

"And  they  are  going  to  the  Park,  too," 
murmured  Mrs.  Graham,  almost  grinding 
her  teeth,  "and  it  is  just  the  Princess's  time." 

Mrs.     Graham     was     very     much    more 
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impressed  by  Lady  Maggie's  present  conduct 
than  anyone  else.  Society  had  some  time 
ago  come  to  the  conclusion  that  when  Lady 
Maggie  indulged  in  unconventionalities  — 
in  another  woman  it  might  have  been 
vulgarity  and  bad  taste  —  it  was  simply 
affectation,  and  that  it  was  a  waste  of  time 
to  take  her  seriously.  Society  occasionally 
had  an  uneasy  consciousness  that  Lady 
Maggie  was  laughing  at  it  in  her  sleeve, 
and,  at  the  present  moment,  it  had  a  sus- 
picion that,  in  the  matter  of  Frank  Medway, 
she  might  be  perpetrating  an  elaborate  hoax. 

As  to  Medway  himself,  being  a  man  of 
tact,  he  waited  for  the  development  of 
events.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 
the  average  man  will  always  go  as  far  as 
the  woman  will  let  him ;  but  that,  also, 
unless  he  be  a  fool — and  one  must  concede 
there  are  some — he  will  not  attempt  to  go  a 
step  further. 

Medway  was    not  a  fool,   but   he  rather 
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desired  to  ascertain  the  precise  point  to 
which  he  was  expected  to  go  ;  and  he  took 
the  opportunity  one  evening  when,  according 
to  order,  he  appeared  in  Upper  Grosvenor 
Street,  after  theatre  hours,  to  accompany 
Lady  Maggie  and  Colonel  Graham  to  some 
function. 

The  Colonel  had  left  the  room,  and 
Lady  Maggie  was  drawing  on  her  gloves. 
Medway  had  accomplished  the  buttoning 
of  these  articles  for  her  more  than  once  in 
public  by  this  time — in  fact,  an  impertinent 
young  Guardsman,  who  disliked  the  hand- 
some  actor,  had  earned  ephemeral  fame  by 
dubbing  him  "  Lady  Maggie's  button-hook  " 
— but  there  had  never  been  a  private  per- 
formance. Lady  Maggie  appeared  perfectly 
capable  of  fastening  her  own  buttons  now, 
and  did  not  look  for  his  assistance.  But 
he  came  forward  quietly  with,  "Allow  me 
to  do  that."  And  she  held  out  a  hand  to 
him  indifferently. 
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The  process  seemed  to  take  longer  than 
usual,  and  when  the  last  button  had  been 
fastened,  he  did  not  drop  the  hand. 

"  That  does  not  complete  the  original 
scene,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  carefully  modulated 
to  suit  different  requirements. 

Now,  in  the  original  scene  at  the  Par- 
nassus, when  the  hero  had  finished  the 
glove  fastening,  he  kissed  the  heroines  arm 
above  the  glove. 

Lady  Maggie  removed  her  hand  with  an 
air  of  quiet  dignity. 

"That,"  she  said,  "is  the  point  in  the 
scene  where  I  put  a  neat  little  round,  but 
perfectly  distinct  full-stop." 

And  Medway  said,  "  I  beg  your  pardon," 
with  gentlemanly  self-possession,  and  felt 
that,  at  all  events,  he  had  ascertained  the 
position  of  a  landmark. 

"  This  is  a  rum  performance,"  he  medi- 
tated, "  Plato  for  private  use,  and  Ovid  for 
public.  I  don't  seem  to  have  been  over 
vol.   11.  28 
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the  same  line  of  country  before.  But 
Miladi  has  a  very  pretty  seat,  and  if  she 
likes  to  show  the  way,  and  give  me  an 
occasional  lead,  I  suppose   I   can  follow." 

And  being,  as  has  been  said,  not  a  fool, 
he  made  no  further  mistake. 

Bell  fathomed  the  state  of  affairs  with 
more  accuracy  than  her  grandmother,  but 
she  did  not  look  on  with  much  more  ap- 
proval. She  was  rather  angry  with  her 
aunt  at  this  juncture.  She  was  sore  about 
the  matter  of  the  Duke  of  Boxmoor  ;  and 
she  felt  the  Graham  name  deserved  a  respect 
and  care  her  aunt  was  not  giving  it,  even 
although  her  disregard  for  it  might  be  only 
a  perverse  pretence. 

As  for  Frank  Med  way,  she  was  wroth 
with  him.  He  had  interested  her ;  and 
she  fancied  she  had  detected  in  him  some 
possibilities  of  which  he  himself  was  un- 
aware, and  which  the  petting  and  spoiling 
he  had  undergone  at  the  hands  of  fashion- 
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able  ladies  had  certainly  not  helped  him  to 
discover.  A  man,  who  had  it  in  him  to 
make  something  of  his  life,  had  no  business 
to  be  frittering  it  away  in  this  fashion.  She 
was  wroth  ;  and  some  of  the  wrath  was 
worked  off  in  a  very  straight-hitting  satirical 
sketch,  which  shortly  afterwards  appeared 
in  Hyde  Park,  signed  "  Graham  Bell,"  and 
entitled,  "  The  Man  She  Took  About  With 
Her."  No  one  recognized  the  original, 
for  the  excellent  reason  that  there  were  too 
many  whom  the  cap  fitted  to  a  nicety  ;  but 
the  editor  sent  her  a  specially  congratulatory 
letter,  and  the  sketch  was  handsomely 
mentioned  in  the  reviews  of  the  monthly 
magazines. 

One  evening,  dining  at  Mrs.  Cadbury- 
Tracey's,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Graham,  Bell 
met  the  editor  of  Hyde  Park  for  the  first 
time.  Mrs.  Cadbury-Tracey's  dinners  were 
in  their  way  unique  ;  the  "  smartest  "  people 
were  always  to  be  met  at  them,  but  they  were 
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invariably  seasoned  with  salt  in  the  shape  of 
members  of  the  literary  and  artistic  world. 
People  went  to  her  parties  with  the  happy 
assurance  that  not  only  would  the  dinner  be 
of  the  best,  but,  also,  that  the  society  would 
not  bore  them.  On  this  occasion  a  Royal 
Academician  and  the  editor  of  Hyde  Park 
were  included,  and  the  latter  sat  on  Bell's 
right  hand. 

She  was  taken  down  by  young  Damerel, 
whose  attentions  wTere  beginning  to  grow  a 
little  marked,  and  whose  spirits  had  been 
raised  by  a  snubbing  Miss  Graham  had 
administered  to  the  Duke  of  Boxmoor  in 
the  drawing-room  before  dinner.  Snubbing 
is  the  only  word  which  describes  accurately 
what  had  taken  place,  though  it  seems  in- 
appropriate in  connection  with  a  Duke  ;  but 
Bell  had  been  barely  civil  to  the  Duke 
since  her  aunt's  inadvertent  disclosure,  and 
this  evening,  when  he  addressed  her  with 
marked     deference,    she     observed     several 
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interested  pairs  of  eyes  fixed  upon  them, 
and — I  regret  to  have  to  chronicle  it — lost 
her  temper.  Perhaps,  it  did  not  have  quite 
the  result  she  intended,  for  it  was  not  treat- 
ment the  Duke  was  used  to  receive  from 
marriageable  young  ladies,  and  it  set  his 
thoughts  running  upon  Miss  Graham  with 
considerable  persistency. 

Bell  talked  to  Damerel  with  civility, 
and  was  quite  unaware  of  the  identity  of 
the  gentleman  on  her  other  side,  till,  during 
a  pause  in  her  conversation,  he  said — 

"  I  wonder  are  you  the  Miss  Graham  I 
ought  to  know — '  Graham  Bell,'  in  fact  ?  " 

Bell  flushed  and  turned  towards  him. 

"  Yes,  but    I    don't  know " 

"  My  name  is  Hodson,"  he  said,  with  a 
smile. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  meet  you,"  said 
Bell  ;  "  I  feel  as  if  I  ought  to  thank  you  a 
great  deal  for  your  kindness  to  me  from  the 
beginning." 
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The  editor  smiled. 

"  There  is  no  kindness  involved  in 
accepting  good  MSS.  I  have  always  been 
very  much  obliged  to  Royston  for  bring- 
ing that  first  story.  Have  you  seen  him 
lately  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  seen  him  since  he  took 
that  story  to  you,"  said  Bell. 

"  No,"  said  Hodson,  in  a  slightly  sur- 
prised tone.  "  He's  in  town,  too,  just  now, 
you  know." 

"  I    did  not  know,"  said    Bell. 

"  I  suppose  you  are  too  busy  doing  the 
regular  round  just  now  to  have  time  to  see 
much  of  your  friends,"  suggested  Hodson. 
in  an  off-hand  way. 

"  I  scarcely  think  I  can  call  Mr.  Roy- 
ston a  friend,"  said  Bell,  slowly.  "  I  saw 
something  of  him  when  he  was  in  Scot- 
land two  years  ago,  but  I  had  not  known 
him  before,  and  I  have  not  seen  him 
since." 
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"Oh,"    said    the    editor,    "I     thought— 
that  is,  when  he    brought  me  your  MS.,  I 
imagined " 

"  He  was  good  enough  to  interest 
himself  in  my  literary  efforts,"  said  Bell, 
calmly. 

"I  see,"  said  Hodson  ;  "well,  I'm  very 
glad  he  did.  That  last  of  yours  caught  on 
amazingly.  Did  you  see  what  the  Union 
Jack  said  about  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  noticed  it,"  said  Bell.  "  I 
thought  it  was  a  little  too  enthusiastic. 
After  all,  there  was  nothing  in  the  thing  ;  it 
was — well,  smart,  that  was  all." 

"  It  was  distinctly  smart,"  said  Hodson, 
"very  pretty  hitting,  indeed;  it  all  went 
straight  home.  Pardon  me — after  reading 
it,  I  am  amazed  to  find  you  are  so 
young." 

"  Oh,  I  am  quite  old  sometimes,"  said 
Bell,  half  absently,  and  then  she  laughed  ; 
"  I  am   afraid  that  is  a  curious  speech." 
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"A  little  curious,  particularly  when  one 
looks  at  you,"  said  Hodson,  gallantly.  And 
then  he  went  on.  "  Have  you  read  those 
articles  that  are  coming  out  in  the  Telephone 
just  now — '  London  Churches  and  Clergy '  ? 
They  are  Royston's,  and  capital  descrip- 
tions. It  is  amazing  how  that  fellow  seems 
able  to  take  up  almost  any  subject,  and  do 
it  well.  He  has  worked  like  a  nigger  these 
last  two  years,  and  he  is  quite  in  the  front 
ranks  now.  Of  course,  you  read  the  Tele- 
phone during  the  last  war  ?  There  was  a 
verve  and  picturesqueness  in  the  accounts 
that  not  one  of  the  other  correspondents 
achieved.  The  Telephone  was  the  paper  to 
read,  even  leaving  out  of  consideration  the 
fact  that  it  always  had  the  earliest  news. 
Of  course,  you  heard  about  the  race  across 
the  desert  ?  " 

11  I  read  something  of  it,"  said  Bell. 
11  I  suppose,"  she  added,  thinking  of  his 
marriage     "  Mr.    Royston    will    scarcely    be 
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likely  to  do  much  more  war  correspondence 
in  the  future  ?  " 

"You  mean  he  has  so  much  else  on 
hand  now  ?"  said  Hodson.  "Well,  I  don't 
know.  He  has  always  been  tremendously 
keen  about  soldiering,  and  my  impression  is, 
if  another  little  war  were  to  appear  on  the 
horizon,  and  the  Telephone  asked  him  to  go, 
he'd  chuck  up  everything  else,  and  be  off 
like  a  shot." 

"Ah,"  said  Bell. 

"It  would  be  rather  a  good  thing,  too, 
I  think,"  went  on  the  editor,  "  freshen  him 
up  a  bit.  In  my  opinion  he  has  been 
working  too  hard.  His  was  always  a  strong 
face,  but  don't  you  think  it  has  lined  and 
aged  more  in  these  last  years  than  it  ought  ? 
Oh,  I  forgot  you  said  you  had  not  seen 
him." 

"  Perhaps  the  cares  of  domesticity " 

began  Bell  ;   but  here  Damerel,  who  thought 
she  had  been  talking  to  someone  else  long 
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enough,  cut  in  on  the  other  side  with  a 
question. 

"Sandown,  Mr.  Damerel?"  she  said. 
"Yes,  I  am  going  to-morrow  with  my 
grandfather." 

"  You  never  came  to  the  Staveley's  last 
night,"  said  Damerel,  with  an  air  of  gentle 
reproach. 

"  No,"  replied  Bell,  "  we  had  intended 
going,  but  I  went  down  to  the  House  of 
Commons  first  with  my  grandmother — my 
grandfather  was  speaking — and  I  got  in- 
terested in  the  debate,  so  we  stayed  much 
later  than  we  intended.  Then  I  saw 
grandmother  looked  tired,  and  I  thought  it 
was  better  we  should  go  home." 

"  And  you  preferred  that  dry-as-dust 
debate  to  the  Staveley's  dance !  "  exclaimed 
Damerel. 

"To  begin  with,  it  wrasn't  dry  as  dust," 
said  Bell,  "  it  was  exceptionally  interesting, 
and   on  a   very  important  subject.     And,  of 
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course,  I  should  have  liked  to  have  com- 
bined it  with  the  dance,  but  I  am  sure 
grandmother  has  been  doing  rather  too 
much  lately,  going  about  with  me,  and  I 
don't  want  to  knock  her  up." 

"  Why  don't  you  set  up  an  extra 
chaperon,  Lady  Maggie,  for  instance  ? " 
suggested  Damerel.  "  I  should  say  a  girl 
might  have  a  ripping  time  going  about  with 
her — too  much  occupied  with  her  own 
flirtations  to  bother  about  other  people's, 
don't  you  know  ?  " 

Bell  looked  the  young  man  over,  with  an 
expression   that  made  him  uncomfortable. 

"  My  aunt  is  perfectly  able  to  take  care 
of  herself,  and  anyone  else  who  might  be 
committed  to  her  charge,"  she  said,  coolly. 
And  then,  the  movement  beginning  amongst 
the  ladies,  she  rose. 

She  dropped  her  fan,  and,  as  Damerel 
stooped  to  pick  it  up,  she  turned  to 
Hodson. 
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"  I  have  preserved  my  incognito  so  far," 
she  said,  "  will  you,  please,  not  reveal 
it?" 

He  smiled,  with  a  look  of  intelligence. 

"You  may  depend  on  me." 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

"Aunt  Maggie,  I  have  no  business  to 
say  this  to  you,  I  know,  but  I  can't  help  it. 
It  hurts  me  to  hear  people  say  these  sort 
of  things  about  you,  and  you  ought  not  to 
give  them  the  right  to  say  them." 

Bell  had  been  sent  over  to  Upper 
Grosvenor  Street  to  make  some  alteration 
in  an  engagement  for  the  afternoon,  and 
she  and  her  aunt  were  alone  in  her  lady- 
ship's morning  room. 

"  I    don't    care    two    little     straws    what 

people    say    or    what    people     think,"    said 

Lady    Maggie,    lazily,    from    the    depths    of 

an  arm-chair,    "  and,   when   you   are    a  little 

[i57] 
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older,  and  have  gained  a  little  more  ex- 
perience, Bell,  you  will  probably  also  grasp 
the  extreme  advisability  of  not  paying  the 
slightest  attention  to  anything  anyone 
says." 

"  When  there  is  no  foundation  for 
what  is  said,"  said  Bell  ;  "  but  when  there 
is 

Lady  Maggie  sat  up. 

"  May  I  ask  what  you   mean  by  that  ?  " 

"  Surely  I  don't  need  to  tell  you,  Aunt 
Maggie,  that  the  way  you  have  been  going 
on  lately  with  Mr.  Med  way  gives  people 
every  right  to  talk." 

"  I  should  say  it  was  eminently  cal- 
culated to  produce  that  result,"  said  Lady 
Maggie,  relapsing  into  calm  enjoyment. 

Bell  lost  patience. 

"  Do  you  think  Uncle  Angus's  wife 
ought  to  be  spoken  of  so  ?  "  she  said. 

Lady  Maggie  sat  up  again. 

"  Look    here,    Bell,"    she    said,    sharply, 
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"  you  must  learn  to  mind  your  own  busi- 
ness. When  my  husband  finds  anything 
to  object  to  in  my  conduct  he  will  tell  me 
so.  Perhaps  you  admit  he  looks  capable 
of  taking  care  of  his  own  wife." 

"But,  Aunt  Maggie,"  said  Bell,  "surely 
you  know  the  husband  is  the  very  last 
person  to  hear  these  sort  of  things  said — 
people  are  not  likely  to  talk  about  you 
before  him." 

Lady  Maggie  broke  into  a  laugh. 

"  Oh,  the  appalling  experience  of  this 
young  person!"  she  cried.  "Bell,  what 
were  you  in  a  previous  state  of  existence  ? 
— a  hard- worked  chaperon  ?  " 

Bell  walked  to  the  window,  and  came 
back  again. 

"Aunt  Maggie,"  she  said,  "  don't  be 
angry,  and  do  be  serious.  I  know — I  do 
know  there  is  no  real  harm,  that  it  is  all 
make-believe — rather  silly  make-believe,  is 
it   not  ? — but    what    I    feel    is    that     Uncle 
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Angus's  wife  should  be  like   Caesar's,  above 
suspicion." 

"  I  always  thought  that  was  so  unfair," 
said  her  ladyship,  in  a  tone  of  provoking 
indifference.  "  Poor  thing,  she  was  to  stay 
at  home  and  be  dully  decorous,  while  he 
might  have  as  many  little  affairs  over  in 
Egypt  as  he  liked." 

"  Aunt  Maggie,"  said  Bell,  with  a  stamp 
of  her  foot,  "I  do  think  you  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  yourself!  How  dare  you 
imply  that  Uncle  Angus  is  anything  like 
that  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  imply  anything  of  the  sort," 
said  Lady  Maggie,  calmly.  "It  is  you 
who  are  mixing  me  up  with  Caesar  in  a 
way  that  is  barely  proper." 

Bell  sighed  and  changed  her  point  oi 
attack. 

"  And  then  you  are  simply  making  a 
fool  of  Mr.  Medway,"  she  said,  "  as  I 
suppose  other  fine   ladies  have  done  before 
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you.  Helping  him  to  waste  his  life  and 
his  talents — I  believe  he  has  talents  if  he 
would  only  set  to  work  like  a  man  and  use 
them,  and  let  all  you  fashionable  idle  people 


go  to- 


"  Blazes,"  suggested  Lady  Maggie,  in 
her  own  sweet  inimitable  way.  "  So,  my 
young  friend,  is  that  what  is  at  the  bottom 
of  it  ?  You  are  beginning  to  take  a  lively 
interest  in  Frank  yourself.  Yes,  he  is 
undeniably  pleasing  to  the  eye,  his  ways 
are  charming,  and,  I  agree  with  you,  he 
has  brains  somewhere  ;  but  it  won't  do,  my 
dear  niece,  it  won't  do !  Frank's  status 
makes  him  the  lawful  prey  of  the  married 
woman ;  to  the  unmarried  girl  he  is  ver- 
do  ten.1' 

''Your  shots  are  going  so  very  wide  of 
the  mark,  Aunt  Maggie,"  said  Bell,  with 
dignity,  "  that  I  need  scarcely  notice  them." 

Lady  Maggie  held  out  her  hands. 

"  Don't  be  cross,   Bell,  and  don't  worry 
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your  head  about  me.  We're  not  all  cast 
in  the  same  mould,  and  perhaps  mine  was 
a  little  crooked — anyhow,  I'm  sure  it  was 
smashed  after  I  was  made.  Look  here,  do 
you  see  I  am  wearing  the  '  sair  nieve '  ? 
Well,  my  dear,  the  Graham  honour  is  as 
safe  in  my  hands  as  it  was  in  hers.  I  am 
going  to  the  Parnassus  again  one  night 
before  they  take  off  '  Enderby's  Choice,' 
and  you  shall  come  with  me  and  see  how 
well  I  behave.  Kiss  me,  and  go  home  to 
your  granny,  and  endeavour  to  raise  your 
spirits  by  ordering  a  new  frock  or  some- 
thing— though,  by  the  way,  I  don't  think 
new  frocks  have  a  proper  influence  on 
you. 

Lady  Maggie  lay  still  in  her  chair  after 
her  niece  had  gone,  wearing  an  expression 
half-grave,  half-whimsical,  till  her  husband 
strolled  into  the  room. 

"  I've  been  scolded  by  your  big  niece, 
Angus,"   she  said,    "and   I'm    trying  to  feel 
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what   a    bad   little    woman    I    am.       Please 
kiss  me,  and  say  I  might  be  worse." 

"  A  good  deal  worse,  my  bonnie  Mag- 
gie," he  said,  complying,  with  a  smile. 

"Well,  you  see,  one  must  be  bad  some- 
times," she  said,  "  and  I  think  it's  better 
to  work  it  all  of!  at  once.  When  the  boys 
come  home — dear  fellows  ! — I  shall  be  good, 
awfully  good." 

The  Colonel  patted  her  head. 

"  Dear  boys  !"  murmured  Lady  Maggie. 
"Angus,  I  believe  I  am  a  little  sorry  I  have 
vexed  Bell.  As  for  society,  I  don't  care 
that  for  it,"  and  she  snapped  her  fingers. 
"  But  I  am  fond  of  the  child.  I  believe 
she  is  a  sight  too  good  for  Boxmoor — 
not  that  she'll  take  him,  anyhow,  I  suppose. 
And  I've  had  fears,  too,  lately,  that  his 
fancy  is  lightly  turning  to  thoughts  of  tinned 
vegetables.  Oh,  that  Lottie  F.  Van 
Houten  ! "  cried  Lady  Maggie,  springing 
to  her    feet.      "  I'd    rather    Matilda    Strang- 
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ways  got  him.  There !  I  can't  say  fairer 
than  that ! " 

The  season  was  speeding  on  much  as 
seasons  generally  do.  Bell  had  attended  a 
great  many  brilliant  functions  and  been  intro- 
duced to  a  great  many  people,  brilliant  and 
(in  her  estimation)  the  reverse. 

She  had  met  Dick  Jamieson  in  the 
Park  one  day  as  he  was  passing  through 
town  on  his  way  to  Scotland  and  Aggie's 
wedding.  He  had  looked  at  her  with  frank 
admiration,  informed  her  she  was  "a  regular 
blazing  beauty,"  and  regretted  much  she 
was  not  to  be  one  of  the  bridesmaids.  And 
Bell  regretted  it,  too,  and  was  more  cordial 
to  Dick  than  had  been  her  wont  of  late  ; 
he  seemed  like  a  little  bit  of  Kintocher 
and  home.  Mrs.  Graham  regarded  the 
young  man  with  some  doubt,  and  observed 
Bell's  cordiality  with  slight  disapproval. 
And  Bell,  when  she  had  leisure  to  observe 
her   grandmother,  after  bidding   Dick  good- 
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bye,  and  charging  him  with  messages  of  love 
and  greeting  to  all  at  home,  was  amused. 

How  circumstances  altered  cases.  Mrs. 
Jamieson  had  disapproved  when  her  son 
had  shown  casual  symptoms  of  admiration 
for  Miss  Wardlaw's  Bell ;  and  now  Mrs. 
Graham  evidently  looked  with  dignified 
dislike  at  the  kindness  with  which  young 
Jamieson  had  been  greeted  by  Miss 
Graham  of  Achnahiel.  Bell  smiled,  as  she 
had  smiled  at  a  good  many  other  things 
since  she  came  to  town. 

Time  was  rolling  on.  Henley  was  over, 
and  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  cricket-match 
had  come  and  gone.  The  Grahams  were 
likely  to  remain  late  in  town,  as  there  was 
every  prospect  of  the  Parliamentary  Session 
being  a  long  one,  and,  though  Mr.  Graham 
probably  would  eventually  pair,  he  did  not 
care  to  do  so  much  before  the  end  of  July. 

The  heat  and  the  unflagging  devotion 
with   which  she   went   about  with    Bell  had 
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begun  to  tell  upon  Mrs.  Graham.  It  was 
long  since  she  had  gone  out  systematically, 
as  she  had  been  doing  this  season,  but  she 
was  determined  to  do  her  granddaughter 
full  justice,  and  had  no  idea  of  sparing 
herself.  Bell  remonstrated  occasionally, 
though  without  much  effect  ;  the  only  feasible 
way  to  save  her  grandmother  seemed  to  be 
to  go  in  for  a  little  fatigue  on  her  own 
account,  and  that  she  only  dared  to  feign 
up  to  a  certain  point.  Lady  Maggie,  who 
had  had  one  or  two  passing  fits  of  abnormal 
good  behaviour,  was  allowed  to  take  her 
niece  out  once  or  twice ;  and,  on  these 
occasions,  Bell  sternly  ordered  her  grand- 
mother early  to  bed. 

She  sent  her  to  bed  one  Saturday  night, 
after  an  afternoon  at  Hurlingham,  with 
injunctions  not  to  get  up  again  till  time 
for  lunch  on  Monday,  when  Mr.  Graham, 
who  had  gone  out  of  town,  would  return. 
Mrs.   Graham    did    not    approve   of  Sunday 
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lying    in     bed,    but,    on    this    occasion,   she 
consented  to  obey  orders. 

Bell  set  out  for  church  with  Parkinson 
in  attendance,  but,  as  the  maid  was  a 
Presbyterian,  she  dropped  her  at  her  own 
chapel  in  passing,  while  she  herself  walked 
on  the  short  distance  further  to  S.  Patrick's. 

S.  Patrick's  was  always  crowded  when 
its  popular  vicar  preached,  and  was  as  full 
as  usual  this  morning.  The  Grahams  had 
three  seats  in  a  pew  where  the  remaining 
places  were  generally  occupied  by  a  stout 
lady  and  two  daughters.  Bell  always  de- 
clared a  person  of  the  mother's  dimensions 
required  two  seats,  and  when  she  saw  that 
to-day  the  party  was  increased  by  what 
appeared  to  be  an  extra  daughter,  and  that 
the  mother  had  likewise  spread  herself  out 
rather  more  than  usual,  she  trusted,  as  she 
seated  herself  in  the  space  that  remained, 
that  the  pew  might  be  spared  a  sixth 
occupant.     However,  at  the  commencement 
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of  the  Venite,  she  resigned  herself  to  the 
inevitable,  as  the  verger  approached,  and 
motioned  to  a  gentleman  to  enter  the  pew. 
He  drew  back  ;  but  Bell  had  her  own  views 
about  the  undue  quantity  of  space  the  other 
party  were  occupying,  and  made  a  decided 
move  against  her  stout  neighbour,  which 
had  the  effect  of  slightly  compressing  her, 
and  then,  the  verger  making  an  imperative 
gesture,  the  stranger  entered,  and  sat  down 
as  near  the  end  as  possible. 

Not  till  then  did  Bell  look  at  him  and 
recognize  it  was  Royston. 

Perhaps,  had  it  been  possible,  he  would 
have  retreated  —  perhaps  not.  He  sat  as 
nearly  in  the  aisle  as  might  be,  but,  do 
what  he  would,  in  that  small  space  his  arm 
had  occasionally  to  brush  hers.  His  eyes 
were,  apparently,  fixed  straight  in  front, 
but  he  could  subsequently  have  passed  a 
searching  examination  in  the  details  of  the 
grey  costume  beside    him,  and  the  arrange- 
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ment  of  the  curling  feathers  which  drooped 
over  the  grey  hat — he,  who,  whatever  his 
gifts  in  observation  and  description  might  be, 
did  not,  at  least,  excel  in  what  appertained 
to  feminine  dress. 

And,  as  to  the  object  which  brought  him 
there — his  ideas  about  "  London  Churches 
and  Clergy  "  were  not  enriched  that  day,  and 
the  Telephone  received  no  brilliant  account 
of  S.  Patrick's  and  the  Rev.  Canon  Wood. 
The  new  stained-glass  window  went  un- 
recorded ;  the  choir  was  uncriticized ;  the 
lessons  might  have  been  read  with  reverent 
intelligence,  or  in  the  tone  of  half-con- 
temptuous, half-tolerant  indifference  which 
a  certain  class  of  fashionable  priest  thinks 
becoming  to  apply  to  Holy  Writ ;  and, 
finally,  Canon  Wood's  masterly  sermon 
might,  so  far  as  one  usually  critical  listener 
was  concerned,  have  been  a  clumsy  string 
of  platitudes. 

And    for   Bell   that  morning    in    S.    Pat- 
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rick's  represented  the  valley  of  humiliation. 
Rose  Royston's  husband  sat  beside  her,  and 
his  presence  had  power  to  thrill  her  to  her 
inmost    core.     The    lightest    touch    of   this 
other   woman's   husband    meant    more    than 
the  touch  of  any  other  man  had  meant,  nay, 
or  ever  could  mean.     The  mere  knowledge 
that   he  was  near  her  had  power  to  absorb 
all    her    thoughts    here  —  even     here,    she 
owned    with    shame    and    confusion    in    her 
heart.     And   it  was   she — yes,  she,  who  had 
dared   to  lecture  Lady  Maggie  on  her  half- 
childish    pretence    of    folly — she,  who,  with 
feelings    of   utter    degradation,   was  looking 
now  into  her  own   treacherous  heart.     Her 
face    was    unmoved,  she    mechanically  stood 
and    knelt    as    others    did,    but    no    sound 
crossed   her   lips,    and    her   stout    neighbour 
noted  with  disapproval  what   she  considered 
the  growing  modern  tendency  to  leave  the 
responses  to  the  choir. 

Bell's  hand  had  gone  up  to  her  throat, 
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where  Lady  Maggie's  gift,  the  Graham 
crest  with  the  legend,  "  For  Myne  Honour," 
was  fastened.  But  there  was  no  help  in 
that.  Her  ancestress  would  have  surely 
despised  a  woman  who,  in  her  heart,  had 
tarnished  her  own  honour,  who  could  not 
remain  unmoved  beside  another  woman's 
husband.  She  had  been  proud,  and  she 
was  humbled  to  the  dust. 

Her  neighbour  had  disapproved  of  her 
neglect  of  the  service,  but  she  was  presently 
almost  shocked  when  Bell's  voice  was  heard 
for  the  first  time,  joining  with  sudden  be- 
seeching earnestness  in  the  petition  which 
followed  the  Seventh  Commandment.  It 
was  altogether  more  correct  and  modest 
for  a  girl  to  slur  over  the  passing  notice 
which  had  to  be  taken  of  that  command- 
ment ;  and  why  should  she  import  such 
energy  into  it  when  she  had  not  been  able 
to  summon  up  enough  to  join  in  the  Creed, 
or  even  the  singing  of  a  hymn  ? 
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She  would  have  been  infinitely  more 
shocked,  poor  lady,  if  she  could  have  seen 
into  this  girl's  agonized,  but  clear-grasping 
mind,  where  a  flash  of  illumination  and 
conviction  had  lit  up  the  whole  chaos  of 
feeling  within  her,  and  shown  where  intri- 
cate tangled  paths  mingled  and  merged ; 
and  that  she,  even  she,  proud  Bell  Graham, 
might  hold  within  her  the   germ  of  sin. 

She  uttered  no  other  word,  but  knelt 
there  silently,  and  when  the  sermon  began 
she  had  conquered.  It  was  a  white,  stern 
face  she  turned  towards  Canon  Wood,  but 
she  compelled  herself  to  listen,  to  under- 
stand, and  to  think  of  what  was  being  said. 
Nay,  when  it  was  ended,  and  the  final  hymn 
given  out,  she  handed  a  hymn-book  to  the 
man  beside  her  quietly  and  calmly,  as  she 
would  to  any  other  stranger. 

It  was  over.  Royston  rose  and  stepped 
into  the  aisle,  standing  back  to  keep  other 
departing  worshippers  from  pressing  forward 
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till  Bell  should  have  passed  out.  She  fol- 
lowed quietly,  and,  as  she  turned  towards 
the  door,  he  saw  she  had  dropped  a  little 
grey  fan.  He  picked  it  up,  and  walked 
after  her.  In  the  street  he  stepped  to  her 
side  and  raised  his  hat. 

"  Your  fan,  I  think,"  was  all  he  said, 
but  his  eyes  asked  a  question,  and  in  a  way 
that,  in  such  a  man  as  he,  was  almost 
pathetic,  for  humbleness  was  scarcely  his 
characteristic. 

"Thank  you,"  she  said,  taking  the  fan, 
and  she  looked  at  him  calmly  and  steadily. 

He  had  his  answer.  If  ever  a  man 
were  dismissed,  that  man  was  Royston. 

Bell  had  fought  her  battle  and  won  it. 
But  some  victories  seem  to  cost  more  than 
defeat,  and  by  the  time  she  reached  home, 
she  felt  vaguely  it  was  only  the  maddening 
pain  in  her  head  that  kept  her  from  fainting. 
She  told  the  footman  she  wanted  no  lunch, 
and   went   upstairs   in  a    blind   sort  of  way, 
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Mrs.  Lindsay  came  to  her  room  pre- 
sently, and  found  her  lying  down. 

"  You're  no  weel,  my  dear,"  she  said, 
bending  over  her. 

<4  My  head  aches  so,"  said  Bell,  feebly, 
"it  seems  one  big  pain." 

"  My  bonnie  doo,"  said  Mrs.  Lindsay, 
"lie  still  and  rest,  and  maybe  in  a  wee 
while  you'll  tak'  a  cup  o'  tea.  Is  there 
anything  you're  wantin'  ?  " 

"  I  wish  I  were  home,"  said  Bell. 

"  Ay,  my  dear,  it's  the  sweet  caller  air 
and  the  bonnie  Hieland  hills  you're  wantin', 
instead  o'  this  weary  London,"  said  Mrs. 
Lindsay,  wetting  a  handkerchief  with  eau 
de  Cologne  and  water  to  put  on  the  girl's 
brow.  "  But,"  she  added,  jealously,  "  you're 
no  wantin'  away  frae  your  ain  people — no 
frae  your  grandfaither  and  your  grandmither, 
Miss  Graham,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  Oh,    no,    Mrs.     Lindsay,"     said     Bell, 
wearily,  "  I  just  want  away  from  myself." 
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"You  and  I,  Bell,"  said  Lady  Maggie, 
standing  before  the  glass,  adjusting  her 
mantle,  "  are  going  out  on  the  loose  to- 
night. But,  having  regard  to  the  words 
of  wisdom  you  were  pleased  on  a  previous 
occasion  to  bestow  on  me,  I  am  going  to 
behave  myself — comparatively." 

"  Oh,  Aunt  Maggie,"  said  Bell,  "  I  had 
no  right — I,  of  all  people " 

"Well,  to  do  you  justice,  my  dear," 
interrupted  Lady  Maggie,  "  I  really  think 
you  are  one  of  the  few  people  who  have  a 
right.  I  cannot  say  I  have  observed  you 
in  a  single  flirtation  all  this  season.  Do 
[  i75] 
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you  know,  Bell,"  she  said,  turning  and 
looking  at  her,  "you  are  a  very  lovely 
woman  ? — actually,  I  am  not  sure  that  you 
do  know  it — and  very  unapproachable.  You 
are  the  sort  of  woman  that  men  fall  in  love 
with  partly  because  you  are  lovely,  and 
partly — natural  perversity  of  man — because 
they  have  an  uncomfortable  conviction  from 
the  first  they  can't  have  you.  Now,  I,  on 
the  contrary,"  she  pursued,  resuming  her 
attentions  to  the  looking-glass,  "  am  the 
sort  of  woman  men  flirt  with.  I  flatter 
myself  that  when  I  reach  the  age  of  seventy 
there  will  still  be  male  creatures  found, 
nice  young  fellows  of  fifty  and  sixty,  to 
dangle  after  me." 

"  I  don't  doubt  it,"  said  Bell,  smiling 
indulgently  down  on  her. 

"  Yes,"  said  Lady  Maggie,  "  and  men 
will  have  had  their  value  out  of  me  ;  one 
way  and  another,  I  shall  have  given  a  lot 
of    them    a    good    time.      While    you,    my 
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child,    will   simply   have  —  scorched  one   or 
two." 

"Oh,  Aunt  Maggie,  what  nonsense  you 
talk  !  "  said  Bell,  petulantly.  "  I  wish  there 
were  no  such  things  as  men  in  the  world." 

"  That  is  a  distinctly  impious  remark," 
said  her  ladyship,  changing  the  position  of 
a  diamond  pin  in  her  hair  ;  "  setting  'aside 
the  fact  that,  under  these  circumstances,  the 
world  would  soon  come  to  an  end,  life 
would,  in  any  case,  not  be  worth  living. 
Now,  come  along ;  Angus  wants  to  go 
down  to  the  House  to  hear  the  last  new 
proposal  for  disintegrating  the  British 
Empire,  and  he  won't  stop  to  put  us  into 
the  Parnassus  if  we  don't  hurry." 

Bell  would  have  preferred  going  to  the 
House  of  Commons  herself;  she  had  seen 
the  play  at  the  Parnassus  twice  already. 
But  Lady  Maggie  had  borrowed  her  for 
the  occasion,  asking  her  mother-in-law  for 
the  loan  in  her  nicest  and  best-behaved  way, 
vol.  11.  30 
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which  it  was  impossible  to  refuse.  Frank 
Medway  had  got  them  a  box,  and  had  also 
offered  to  take  them  behind  the  scenes  if 
Miss  Graham  cared  for  that  experience. 
So  Bell  had  dined  in  Upper  Grosvenor 
Street  with  her  uncle  and  aunt  ;  and,  after- 
wards, Colonel  Graham  drove  down  to  the 
Parnassus  with  the  two  ladies,  and  put 
them  into  their  box. 

"  Enderby's  Choice"  was  near  the  end 
of  its  run,  and  another  play  was  in  pre- 
paration, though  it  was  scarcely  the  time 
of  year  to  bring  out  a  new  one.  But  the 
author  of  "For  Her  Fair  Name"  had 
dramatized  his  novel,  and,  in  order  that  he 
might  retain  a  right  to  his  own  plot  and 
characters,  the  play  was  to  be  performed. 
The  manager  of  the  Parnassus  intended  it 
to  succeed  "  Enderby's  Choice,"  and  was 
under  the  impression  he  had  got  hold  of 
rather  a  good  thing. 

"  Enderby's     Choice "     was     a     modern 
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comedy,  a  very  pretty  play  in  its  way,  and 
fitted  the  Parnassus  company  remarkably 
well.  No  one  had  to  exert  him  or  herself 
over  much,  and  everyone  did  what  he  or 
she  had  to  do  in  as  finished  a  way  as  pos- 
sible. Miss  Drummond  gave  a  very  perfect 
rendering  of  a  skittish  widow  ;  Edward 
Baxter  was  intensely  funny  without  being 
vulgar  ;  Frank  Medway  looked  as  handsome 
as  usual,  and  made  love  in  a  gentlemanly 
way;  Miss  Florence  Gough  (who  in  private 
life  was  Mrs.  John  Robinson,  and  the 
mother  of  three)  was  a  charming  young 
ingenue  who  allowed  herself  to  be  made 
love  to  like  a  lady ;  and  all  the  other  parts 
were  adequately  filled. 

So  the  fare  provided  was  altogether 
good,  and  much  to  the  taste  of  the  ordinary 
Parnassus  audience  ;  though  Bell,  as  she  sat 
watching  the  first  act,  was  not  sure  that  it 
bore  seeing  a  third  time,  and  was  scarcely 
sorry  when  the   drop-scene  fell,   and   Frank 
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Medway  appeared  at  the  door  of  the 
box. 

"  I  shall  be  delighted  to  take  you  round 
now,"  he  said,  "  if  you  care  to  come." 

"  Of  course,  we  care,"  said  Lady  Mag- 
gie. "  And  Bell  has  never  been  behind  the 
scenes  anywhere  before."  And  she  pulled 
her  wrap  about  her,  and  stepped  into  the 
passage. 

But  there  she  stopped,  with  an  exclama- 
tion, as  she  met  a  tall  grey-headed  man, 
who  immediately  held  out  two  hands  to 
her. 

"  Sir  Hector !  "  she  cried.  "  Why,  where 
have  you  come  from  ?  How  did  you  come  ? 
Tell  me  all  about  it." 

"  From  India,"  he  said,  smiling,  "  in  a 
P.  and  O.  steamer,  and  arrived  yesterday." 

"  Well,  I  am  amazingly  glad,"  said 
Lady  Maggie.  "  Bell,  this  is  our  old  friend 
Sir  Hector  MacAlistair.  Willie's  child," 
she   explained.       "  Oh,    I    want    to    talk    to 
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you ;  come  back  into  the  box  with  me. 
Frank,  I'll  entrust  Miss  Graham  to  you. 
Take  her  round,  and  show  her  everything, 
like  a  good  boy." 

Mrs.  Graham's  hair  would  have  stood  on 
end  if  she  had  seen  Lady  Maggie  fulfilling 
her  duties  of  chaperon  in  this  original 
fashion.  But  Lady  Maggie  had  forgotten 
all  about  chaperonage,  and  Bell  was  ab- 
solutely indifferent  to  it.  If  asked,  she 
would  probably  have  said  she  could  look 
after  herself  quite  as  well  as  her  aunt  could. 
So  she  walked  off  quietly  with  Medway, 
who,  on  his  part,  was  not  ill-pleased  to  have 
her  to  escort.  They  had  met  fairly  often 
by  this  time,  both  at  Lady  Maggie's  and 
elsewhere. 

He  discharged  his  duties  well,  explaining 
all  she  wanted  to  know,  and  introducing  her 
to  Miss  Gough  when  he  found  she  was 
interested  in  the  pretty  ingenue,  and  amused 
to  find  she  was  a  wife  and  mother. 
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"It  is  Miss  Drummond  most  people 
want  to  know,"  he  said. 

"  Yes,"  said  Bell,  "she  has  genius.  Miss 
Gough  struck  me  as  looking  so  really  sweet 
and  good." 

"  She  is  a  capital  little  sort,"  said  Med- 
way,  as  he  led  the  way  to  his  own  dressing- 
room.  "  Now,  Miss  Graham,"  he  said, 
"here  you  can  sit  down  —  no,  this  chair, 
please ;  you  will  find  it  absolutely  com- 
fortable. I  can't  offer  you  much  in  the  way 
of  refreshment,  but " 

"Thank  you,"  said  Bell,  "I  don't  want 
refreshment  at  all,  and  I  do  want  to  see 
what  a  real  actor's  dressing-room  is  like. 
May  I  poke  about  ?  " 

"Please  do,"  he  said;  "though,  in  the 
limited  space,  you  will  observe  there  is  not 
much  scope  for  poking.  But  everything  is 
at  your  service,  from  the  Garrick  to  my 
make-up  box.  Do  you  see  the  portrait  of 
Garrick,     Miss    Graham  ?  —  here,     hanging 
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under  the  foils.  I  picked  it  up  in  an  old 
picture-shop  one  day.  The  painter's  signa- 
ture is  not  to  be  found  on  it,  but  judges 
assure  me  it  is  really  good,  and  certainly 
genuinely  old.      I  am  rather  proud  of  it." 

"  It  looks  almost  as  though  it  might  be 
by  Sir  Joshua,"  said  Bell,  examining  it  with 
some  interest.  "And  this,"  she  said,  with  a 
change  of  tone,  as  she  moved  farther  on, 
"  is  the  Duchess  of  Somerstown.  And  here 
is  my  aunt  and  Lady  Cecilia  Bearwood," 
regarding  three  handsome  enlarged  photo- 
graphs which  hung  framed  upon  the  wall. 

"  They  are  rather  good,  don't  you 
think,  especially  Lady  Maggie?"  said  Med- 
way. 

"  Yes,"  said  Bell,  briefly. 

"  I  wonder,"  he  said,  "  if  some  day  you 
will  give  me  a  photograph  of  yourself?  It 
would  be  very  kind." 

"  To  add  to  your  scalps  ? "  said  Bell, 
curling     her    lip,    and     flashing    a    look    of 
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contemptuous      disfavour      at      the      young 
man. 

He  winced. 

"  Not  to  hang  here,"  he  said.  "  Per- 
haps I  had  no  business  to  ask  for  it  at  all. 
You  will  forgive  me,  won't  you  ? " 

But  just  then  there  came  an  interrup- 
tion. 

"  Mr.  Medway,  you're  called,  sir." 

"  Oh,  I'm  awfully  sorry,"  he  said  ;  "  I 
ought  to  have  thought  how  time  was  going. 
Now,  I  can't  take  you  back  till  after  this 
scene.  Would  you  care  to  see  it  from  the 
wings,  I  wonder,  or  would  you  rather  stay 
here?" 

"  I  shall  stay  here,  thank  you,"  said 
Bell. 

He  stopped  to  place  a  footstool  for  her 
feet,  gave  her  an  evening  paper  and  a 
photograph  book,  and  then  went  off. 

Bell  mused  and  studied  her  surround- 
ings and  the  photograph-book,  without  any 
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impatience.  She  was  quite  as  satisfied  to 
be  where  she  was  as  in  her  aunts  box,  and 
the  novel  experience  interested  her. 

Medway  hurried  back  at  the  end  of  his 
scene,  with  profuse  apologies. 

"  I'm  awfully  sorry  I  had  to  leave  you 
here  all  by  yourself,  you  must  be  dreadfully 
bored.  Now,  I  am  free  till  the  next  act ; 
you  know  I'm  not  on  in  this  again." 

"  Do  you  get  tired  of  the  same  thing 
night  after   night  ? "  asked   Bell. 

"  It's  rather  a  bore  after  a  time,"  he 
said  ;  "  this  has  been  running  about  a  year 
now.  But,  then,  it  doesn't  give  one  much 
trouble  in  other  ways.  Are  you  coming  to 
the  first  night  of  'Her  Fair  Name/  Miss 
Graham  ?  Oh,  we've  plenty  of  hard  work 
in  front  of  us  now — rehearsals  enough  to 
turn  one's  hair  grey." 

"  I  suppose  anything  in  the  way  of  hard 
work  is  rather  appalling  to  you,"  said  Bell, 
coolly.     "  Do  you  intend  to  go  through  life, 
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Mr.  Medway,  without  trying  to  make  any 
more  mark  in  your  profession  than  can  be 
done  by  looking  pretty,  and  being  able  to 
say  '  darling '  with  an  effective  break  in  your 
voice  ?  " 

"  You  are  severe,"  he  said,  colouring. 

"  It's  what  you  want,"  she  said,  ruth- 
lessly. "  I  hate  to  see  a  man  not  trying  to 
make  more  of  his  life." 

"  What  is  there  to  make  of  mine  ? "  he 
said,  with  a  sudden  bitter  intonation. 
"What  do  you  expect  of  a  mummer  but 
mumming  ?  Is  there  much  opening  for 
anything  particularly  noble  in  an  actor's 
life?" 

"  Have  you  been  reading  Augustine 
Birrell  and  George  Moore  ? "  she  said,  "  or 
did  you  evolve  that  yourself?  There  is 
an  opening  for  something  noble  in  every- 
one's life — that  is,  to  do  what  one's  hand 
finds  to  do  with  one's  might.  Have  you 
tried  that  yet  ?  " 
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11  The    critics   have    kindly   said "  he 

suggested. 

"  Oh,  yes,  the  critics  have  been  very 
kind,"  she  said,  sarcastically.  "  They  have 
taken  what  they  consider  your  measure,  and 
are  quite  satisfied  if  you  came  up  to  that ; 
and  you  are  quite  satisfied  to  stop  there, 
too.  And  smart  society  ladies  have  been 
very  kind  also,  and  petted  you,  and  spoiled 
you,  dragging  you  about  at  their  chariot 
wheels,  wasting  your  time  and  unfitting  you 
for — what  you  might  be.  And  you  stand 
there  perfectly  satisfied,  and  vain  of  it 
all." 

He  looked  anything  but  satisfied. 

"  Surely  I  don't  seem  vain,"  he  at- 
tempted. 

"  No,"  she  said,  "  you  are  too  vain  to 
show  it.  Oh,  Mr.  Medway,  there  are  quite 
enough  brainless  fools  in  society,  incapable 
of  any  other  role,  who  can  quite  adequately 
fill    the   one    you    have    been    undertaking. 
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Why  can't  you  leave  it  to  them,  and  do 
something  better  ?  You,  who  have  brains, 
and  soul,  and  intelligence  somewhere." 

"  I  ought  to  thank  you  for  that  last,  I 
suppose,"  he  said,  rather  low,  and  with  his 
face  still  uncomfortably  flushed. 

Bell  pulled  herself  up. 

"  You  can  scarcely  feel  like  thanking  me, 
I  think,"  she  said;  "  as  usual,  I  suppose  I 
have  been  exceeding  what  I  had  any  right 
to  say.  I  may  even  have  been  guilty  of 
impertinence.  But  all  these  people  seem 
simply  set  on  making  a  fool  of  you,  and 
destroying,  if  they  can,  every  germ  of  true 
manhood  you  possess.  Have  you  no  one 
who  cares  for  you  enough  to  tell  you  the 
truth  ?  " 

"  You  strike  very  straight  home,  Miss 
Graham,"  he  said,  "  and  it  is  a  little  difficult 
to  take  such  wounds  quietly,  but,  at  least, 
I  have  so  much  manhood  left.  I  suppose 
it  is  true  there  is  no  one  who  cares   for  me 
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enough  to  tell  me  the  truth.  I  cannot  hope 
you  were  moved  to  do  so  for  that  reason, 
but,  at  least,  I   thank  you." 

Bell  looked  at  him,  and  her  expression 
softened. 

"When  you  can  take  it  so,"  she  said, 
"  I  must  be  right  in  thinking  you  can  do 
better.  Forgive  me  for  meddling  where  I 
had  no  business." 

She  held  out  her  hand. 

"  Thank  you,"  he  said,  quietly,  as  he 
took  it. 

"  And,  now,"  she  said,  changing  her 
tone,  "  I   suppose  I  ought  to  go  back  ?  " 

"  I  will  take  you  now,"  he  said,  "  I  have 
to  change  for  the  next  act." 

He  handed  her  in  at  the  door  of  the 
box,  just  as  Sir  Hector  MacAlistair  came 
out. 

"  Well,"  said  Lady  Maggie,  "you  have 
deigned  to  return.  I  was  just  considering 
the   advisability    of  going    in  pursuit.     You 
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have  had  time  for  considerable  scientific 
investigation,  I   should  say." 

"  Mr.  Med  way  was  called  just  as  he  was 
going  to  bring  me  back  at  the  commencement 
of  the  act,"  explained  Bell,  "so  I  waited  in 
his  dressing-room  until  his  scene  was  over." 

"  And  then  ?"  inquired  Lady  Maggie. 

"  And  then,"  said  Bell,  calmly,  "  I  was 
talking  to  him." 

Lady  Maggie  cast  up  her  eyes,  and 
apostrophized  the  ceiling  of  the  box. 

"  This,"  she  said,  "is  the  young  person 
who  talks  to  me  !  " 

"Well,  Aunt  Maggie,"  said  Bell,  "  if  it 
was  wrong  of  me  to  stay  behind  by  myself, 
it  was  wrong  of  you  to  send  me  round  by 
myself,   in  the  first  instance." 

Lady  Maggie  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"  Allow  me  to  point  out,  my  dear,  you 
were  not  by  yourself.  You  were  in  the 
society  of  the  best  looking  young  man  on 
the  London  staee." 
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"  I  don't  want  to  be  rude,"  said  Bell,  "  but 
I  do  dislike  that  vulgar  sort  of  innuendo." 

Lady  Maggie  laughed  gently. 

c<  I  think  I  see  your  grandmother's  face 
if  she  were  aware  of  this  evening's  per- 
formance. I  ought  to  have  come  with  you, 
but  Sir  Hector  is  such  an  old  friend  of  my 
people,  and  he  has  been  away  for  years. 
I  was  so  pleased  to  see  him,  I  lost  the  little 
sense  of  what  is  due  to  the  convenances  that 
I  ever  possess.  And,"  mischievously,  "you 
didn't  flirt,  of  course  ?  You  discussed 
weighty  matters  of  state  ?  I  have  ob- 
served that  is  Frank's  favourite  subject. 
What  did  you  talk  about,  Bell  ?  " 

"You  had  better  ask  Mr.  Meclway," 
said  Bell,  "you  are  quite  at  liberty." 

"  No,"  said  Lady  Maggie,  "  no,  I  never 
do  that.  I  never  ask  a  man  what  he  has 
been  saying  to  another  woman.  If  it  is 
something  I  should  care  to  know,  I  am 
perfectly  aware   I   shall   be  favoured  with   a 
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more  or  less  elaborate  lie.  And  the  truth 
about  what  is  dull  and  commonplace  does 
not  interest  me  in  the  least." 

And  here  the  drop-scene  rose,  and  Bell 
felt  at  liberty  to  turn  her  face  away  from  her 
aunt,  and  towards  the  stage. 

The  great  glove-buttoning  scene  came 
early  in  this  act.  Miss  Gough  and  Mr. 
Medway  had  the  stage  to  themselves,  and 
were  in  the  habit  of  making  the  most  of 
their  opportunities  ;  indeed,  they  were  sup- 
posed by  this  scene  to  have  made  and  kept 
the  reputation  of  the  play,  so  far  as  the 
stalls  were  concerned,  at  least. 

Somehow  it  did  not  seem  to  be  running 
as  smoothly  as  usual  to-night. 

"  What  on  earth  is  the  matter  with 
Frank?"  said  Lady  Maggie.  "  He  is 
regularly  muffing  the  scene.  She  has 
given  him  his  cue  twice,  and  now  he  is 
gagging  as  if  he  could  not  remember  lines 
he  has  spoken  three  hundred  nights." 
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"  Everybody  doesn't  know  the  play  as 
well  as  you  do,  Aunt  Maggie,"  suggested 
Bell ;  "I  don't  suppose  the  general  public 
will  notice." 

"Possibly,"  said  Lady  Maggie;  "but 
what  I  want  to  know  is  the  reason  why. 
It  must  be  the  result  of  the  scientific 
investigations  you've  been  assisting  him 
in,  Bell  ;  for  I  can't  suppose  such  a  level- 
headed young  man  has  been  knocked  all 
of  a  heap  by  the  contemplation  of  your 
many  attractions.  Just  look  at  him  !  He 
has  ruthlessly  pulled  at  least  two  buttons 
off  poor  little  Gough's  gloves.  Frank, 
Frank,  I'm  ashamed  of  you  !  " 

11  Oh,  it  isn't  as  bad  as  that,  Aunt 
Maggie,"  said  Bell  ;  "  and  buttons  will  come 
off  gloves  sometimes." 

"Well,    I   suppose   no    other  man  could 

do   it  quite   so  prettily,  anyhow,"  said   Lady 

Maggie,  leaning  back  in   her  chair.      "  Now 

comes  the  kiss.      How  that  woman  powders 

vol.  11.  31 
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her  arms !  Look  at  Frank,  blissfully  un- 
conscious he  has  carried  off  an  ounce  or 
two  on  his  moustache." 

"  He  ought  to  kiss  half  an  inch  off, 
like  other  people,"  said  Bell,  "  and  then  he 
wouldn't  run  these  risks." 

"  Half  an  inch  off,  my  dear  Bell !  "  said 
her  ladyship.  "  You  know  not  of  what 
you  speak.  Do  you  expect  Frank  to  sacri- 
fice his  patent  kiss  ?  Why,  that  tender, 
passionate  kiss  of  his  has  been  his  making 
with  the  women  in  the  stalls.  There  isn't 
one  of  them  that  wouldn't  like  to  be  the 
heroine  just  about  the  time  when  that  kiss 
comes  in.  And,  looked  at  impartially,  you 
must  admit  it's  a  very  high-class  sort  of  kiss. 
The  critics  have  mentioned  it  favourably. 
Oh,  dear,  no,  Frank  wouldn't  give  up  the 
realism  of  his  kiss.  All  last  season  he  used 
heroically  to  absorb  a  nightly  mouthful  of 
Miss  Drummond's  complexion.  I  rather 
wonder   myself    she    didn't    object,    for   he 
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certainly  didn't  improve  the  aspect  of  her 
cheek.  Bell,  I  think  we  shall  go  at  the  end 
of  this  act.  I  want  some  beauty  sleep  to- 
night. My  complexion  is  all  my  own,  and 
I  can't  afford  to  waste  it." 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

A  first  night  at  the  Parnassus  is  usually 
a  brilliant  affair,  and  the  first  night  of  "  For 
Her  Fair  Name  "  was  no  exception  ;  all  the 
regular  first-nighters  were  there,  many  of 
them  of  the  highest  fashion. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Graham  had  a  box 
on  the  O.  P.  side.  Lady  Maggie  had  sug- 
gested a  combined  party  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Graham,  and  Bell ;  but  Mr.  Graham  always 
objected  to  a  box,  on  the  score  that  to  the 
men  of  the  party  it  usually  meant  an  im- 
perfect view  of  the  stage,  or  a  crick  in  the 
neck.      He  preferred   to   sit  in  a  comfortable 

chair  with  his  head    in    a    natural    position, 
[196] 
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so  went  to  the  stalls  with  his  wife  and 
granddaughter. 

The  scene  of  the  play  was  laid  in  the 
time  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  the  plot  hinged 
on  the  unselfish  and  self-restrained  devotion 
of  the  Marquis  de  Beauregard  to  the  wife 
of  his  friend.  The  manager  himself  played 
the  husband,  Miss  Drummond  the  wife, 
while  Medway  was  cast  for  the  Marquis. 
All  were  difficult  parts,  and  required  careful 
playing ;  indeed,  there  was  a  passion  and 
tragedy  about  the  whole  play,  which  was 
rather  alien  to  the  Parnassus.  Miss  Drum- 
mond liked  her  part,  she  saw  in  it  oppor- 
tunities she  had  not  had  in  "  Enderby's 
Choice,"  and  to  which  she  knew  she  was 
quite  equal. 

"  I  wish  I  were  sure  of  Medway  in  the 
third  act,"  she  said  to  the  manager.  "  It's 
no  use  pitching  my  note  too  high  if  he  won't 
play  up  to  me." 

11  He'll     look    the    part     clown     to    the 
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ground,"  said  the  manager,  "and  to  whom 
else  could  I  give  it  ? " 

"Oh,  he'll  look  it,"  said  Miss  Drummond, 
"  I  know  that ;  and  he  will  be  tender  and 
gentlemanly,  of  course.  But  I  could  make 
a  big  success  out  of  that  third  act,  if  he 
would  play  up.  As  to  the  fourth,  you  and 
I  can  pull  that  through.  He  has  his  chance 
in  it,  too,  but  if  he  misses  it,  he  won't  hurt 
me,  though  he  may  make  the  end  fall  flat." 

The  first  act  went  off  smoothly ;  the 
play  was  well-written  throughout,  and  laid 
hold  of  the  sympathies  of  the  audience  from 
the  first ;  the  scenery  and  costumes  pleased  ; 
and,  altogether,  the  house  was  evidently  put 
in  good  humour  early  in  the  evening.  The 
second  act  went  even  better,  both  actors 
and  audience  were  warming  up,  and  at  the 
end  the  principal  performers  were  cordially 
called. 

"It's  all  right,"  said  the  manager  to  Miss 
Drummond,  as  he  led  her  off. 
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"  Oh,  it's  all  right,"  she  responded,  "  but 
it  ought  to  be  a  great  deal  more  than  all 
right,  and  that  depends  on  the  next  act." 

"  Medway  is  playing  very  well,"  sug- 
gested the  manager. 

"  Medway  is  playing  better  than  he  has 
done  since  he  first  set  foot  on  the  boards," 
said  Miss  Drummond.  "  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  he  can  do  even  better," 

Frank  Medway,  in  crimson  velvet  and 
a  most  becoming  wig,  would  probably  in 
any  case  have  gone  straight  to  the  hearts 
of  the  uncritical  in  the  stalls,  or,  for  that 
matter,  in  the  gallery,  for  the  gods  are 
partial  to  good  looks ;  but  there  was 
something  more  for  him  to  do  to-night. 

Bell  was  ignorant,  of  course,  of  all  that 
Miss  Drummond  considered  hung  on  the 
third  act,  but,  as  the  play  proceeded,  she 
almost  shared  her  hopes  and  fears.  Medway 
had  been  playing  with  what  might  be  called 
great  self-restraint,  that  is,  if  now  he  could 
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justify  such  a  criticism  by  showing  that 
something  had  really  underlain  it. 

The  critical  time  had  come.  Miss 
Drummond  was  playing  magnificently;  no 
one  could  have  guessed  how  intensely 
nervous  she  was.  Bell  leant  forward, .  fas- 
cinated by  the  insight  into  and  grasp  of 
emotions,  the  genius  of  one  of  the  first 
actresses  on  the  modern  stage.  Would 
Medway  understand  what  was  wanted  of 
him  ?  Mentally,  Bell  was  asking  the  same 
question  as  Miss  Drummond,  when  with 
a  motion  as  of  flinging  off  something  that 
had  bound  him,  he  took  up  his  cue  in  a 
tone  which  had  the  ring  of  genuine  passion, 
and  struck  the  true  note  unfalteringly,  as 
every  intelligent  critic  in  the  theatre  felt  : 
none  more  delightedly  that  Miss  Drummond. 

"  We  have  simply  got  the  house  in  our 
hands  now,  we  can  do  anything  we  like  with 
it,"  thought  that  clever  lady,  jubilantly  ;  and 
she   flung    herself  heart   and    soul    into  the 
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scene,  doing  all,  and  more  than  all  she  had 
intended,  and  finding  every  minute  she 
might  do  more,  as  Med  way  developed  his 
part  as  she  had  never  even  hoped  for. 

The  drop  fell  amid  long-continued  en- 
thusiasm. 

"  My  dear  boy,"  cried  Miss  Drummond, 
seizing  Medway  by  both  hands,  "  my  dear 
boy,  I  feel  as  if  I  could  hug  you !  Upon 
my  word,  you  have  carried  away  my  laurels. 
I,  who  was  worrying  myself  about  whether 
you  could  play  up  to  me !  I  have  just 
had  to  do  all  I  know  to  keep  pace  with 
you." 

The  audience  were  applauding  energeti- 
cally, and  Medway  led  Miss  Drummond  on 
three  times.  The  success  of  the  play  was 
practically  assured  ;  although  the  situation 
in  the  third  act  was  so  strong  that,  unless 
the  fourth  were  carefully  played,  the  ending 
might  be,  as  Miss  Drummond  had  said, 
flat. 
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She  and  the  manager  had  the  first  part 
of  it  to  themselves,  and  successfully  ac- 
complished a  difficult  scene  between  the 
husband  and  wife.  And  then  the  end  was 
reached  by  the  return  of  the  gallant  Mar- 
quis, and  the  deliberate  sacrifice  of  his 
life  so  that  he  might  clear  from  suspicion 
the  "  fair  name "  of  his  friend's  wife,  the 
woman  to  whom  his  unfortunate  life's  de- 
votion had  been  given. 

Thunders  of  applause  greeted  the  fall 
of  the  curtain,  the  actors  were  called  and 
recalled,  the  author  was  cheered  to  the 
echo,  and  the  manager  had  to  say  "  a  few 
words."  It  was  such  a  first  night  as  had 
rarely  been  experienced  even  in  the  annals 
of  the  fortunate  Parnassus. 

"  Good  for  three  hundred  nights,  any- 
how," said  the  manager,  as  he  shook  hands 
with  the  author. 

"  I  knew  it  was  to  be  done,"  said  Miss 
Drummond,  "  but,  upon   my  word,  Med  way, 
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I  didn't  think  you  would  do  it.  They  are 
calling  you  again.  You'd  better  go  on — the 
gods  are  in  that  state  of  high  satisfaction 
which  is  only  a  step  removed  from  a  riot 
— Take  me  on  ?  Nonsense,  take  your  own 
calls  ;  I  flatter  myself  I  can  get  enough  of 
my  own." 

He  went  before  the  curtain  to  bow 
again  ;  and  Lady  Maggie  Graham,  who  had 
been  sobbing  with  perfect  abandonment,  in 
one  of  her  reckless  impulses  tore  the  flowers 
from  the  front  of  her  bodice — rooting  up 
with  them,  to  her  maid's  subsequent  horror, 
some  of  her  costly  lace — and  flung  them 
to  the  successful  actor.  He  picked  them 
up,  with  a  grave  bow,  and  his  eyes  wan- 
dered to  the  third  row  of  stalls,  where  a 
girl  who  was  moving  out,  and  still  had 
tear-drops  on  her  lashes,  looked  up  and 
smiled. 

He  went  behind  with  the  spray  of 
flowers  in  his  hand. 
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"  Well,"  said  Miss  Drummond,  ''this  is 
touching,  May  I  ask  was  your  inspiration 
this  evening  derived  from  a  box  on  the 
O.P.  side?" 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  my  inspiration  did  not 
come  from  there."  And  he  looked,  perhaps, 
rather  grave  and  thoughtful  for  a  young 
man  in  his  hour  of  triumph. 

"Well,"  said  Miss  Drummond,  "the 
inspiration  you  want  at  present  is  a  good 
supper  and  one  or  two  glasses  of  cham- 
pagne. You  are  not  used  to  taking  as 
much  out  of  yourself  as  you  have  done 
this  evening." 

"  Don't  look  at  me,"  said  Lady  Maggie, 
meeting  the  party  from  the  stalls  on  her 
way  out,  "  don't  look  at  me  ;  I'm  simply 
an  object.  I  knew  Frank  could  button 
gloves  with  any  man  in  England,  but  I  did 
not — no,  I  did  not  think  he  could  make 
me  blow  my  nose  as  I  haven't  done  since 
I  had  influenza." 
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This  was  nearly  Lady  Maggie's  last 
public  appearance  for  the  season,  as  she 
and  her  husband  were  going  up  the  river 
till  their  Eton  boys  joined  them. 

Mrs.  Graham  and  Bell  went  to  Upper 
Grosvenor  Street  one  afternoon  to  bid 
farewell. 

"  You  have  heard  the  news  ? "  was  her 
ladyship's  greeting. 

11 1  don't  think  I  know  of  anything 
fresh,"  responded  Mrs.  Graham. 

"It  is  almost  too  painful  for  words," 
said  Lady  Maggie,  "  although  it  has  been 
a  foregone  conclusion  for  the  last  week — 
Bell,  it  lies  at  your  door — tinned  vegetables 
have  triumphed,  and  another  English  peer 
is  to  be  dragged  to  the  altar  to  the  tune  of 
'  Yankee  Doodle.'  If  I  were  Matilda 
Strangways,  I  should  sail  for  New  York, 
and  secure  revenge  and  reciprocity  at  the 
same  time.  Nothing  would  induce  me  to 
pause  till   I    had  brought  a   male  American, 
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with  a  silver-mine  or  an  oil-spring  attached, 
to  my  feet.  I  do  not,  in  an  ordinary  way, 
care  for  Matilda  Strangways  —  there  is  a 
chill  propriety  about  her  which  gives  me 
indigestion  — ■  but  she  is  the  only  one  of 
the  three  of  you  who  is  deserving  of 
sympathy.  You,  Bell,  deliberately  turned 
your  back  on  the  good  the  gods  were 
willing  to  provide  you  ;  and  when  a  woman 
in  Nesta  Beaulieu's  position  doesn't  know 
how  to  dress  herself,  and  hasn't  the  sense 
to  hire  a  maid  who  can  do  it  for  her,  but 
goes  about  like  a  clothes-horse  airing  the 
Beaulieu  family  wash,  she  puts  herself  out- 
side the  pale  of  civilized  feminine  sympathy. 
At  the  same  time,  I  should  have  preferred 
her  to  tinned  vegetables." 

"  It  isn't  vegetables,  I  believe,  after  all, 
Aunt  Maggie,"  said  Bell ;   "it  is  peaches." 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  " 

"  Oh,  a  man  who  took  me  in  to  dinner 
the    other    night,    and    who    had    met    her 
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people  in  New  York,  told  me.  And  it's 
1  canned '  they  call  it  over  there,  not 
tinned." 

"  Can't  see  the  improvement  myself," 
said  Lady  Maggie,  with  derision.  "  ■  Canned 
peaches,'  indeed  !  a  nasty  sickly  mess  !  " 

"Oh,  no,"  said  Bell,  "not  at  all.  They 
will  make  a  very  pretty  dish,  Aunt  Mag- 
gie, garnished  with  strawberry  leaves,  you 
know." 

Lady  Maggie  laughed. 

"  Bell,  Bell,"  she  said,  "  what  a  Duchess 
you  might  have  made !  Well,  I  suppose 
it's  no  use  quarrelling  with  fate,  but,  if  this 
sort  of  thing  goes  on,  there  ought  to  be  a 
heavy  duty  levied  on  the  American  mar- 
riageable female,  or  a  close  time  for  English 
peers.  Oh,  Bell,  and  you,  who  might  have 
saved  the  Boxmoor  escutcheon  from  having 
tinned  vegetables  impaled  upon  it !  What's 
that  you  say  ?  Oh,  canned — canned  peaches, 
if  you  like.'' 
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And  the  impression  which  subsequently 
pervaded  society  that,  previous  to  the 
triumph  of  the  American  heiress,  the  Duke 
had  been  refused  by  Miss  Graham  was, 
in  all  probability,  owing  to  Lady  Maggie  ; 
but  whether  it  was  accidentally  or  pur- 
posely she  set  the  rumour  afloat,  it  is, 
perhaps,  not  worth  while  to  inquire. 

"  And  so  this  is  good-bye,  till  when, 
Bell  ?  "  asked  Lady  Maggie. 

"  Till  some  time  in  autumn,  when  I  hope 
we  shall  all  meet  at  Achnahiel,"  said  Mrs. 
Graham.  "Of  course,  you,  and  Angus, 
and  the  boys  are  coming ;  and  I  hope  Bell 
will  come,  and  bring  her  aunts." 

It  was  the  first  intimation  of  anything 
of  the  sort  that  Bell  had  received,  and  she 
flashed  a  look  of  warm  gratitude  at  her 
grandmother. 

"  So  the  hatchet  is  to  be  finally  buried," 
said  Lady  Maggie,  coolly.  "  Well,  that 
shows  some  glimmerings  of  common-sense." 
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"  Mr.  Medway,"  announced  the  footman, 
throwing  open  the  drawing-room  door. 

"  More  farewells,"  said  Lady  Maggie. 
"  I  always  feel  as  if  the  air  of  '  See  the 
conquering  hero  '  ought  to  be  heard  some- 
where about  when  you  make  your  ap- 
pearance now.  You  know  my  mother-in- 
law." 

"  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
congratulating  you  on  your  very  fine  per- 
formance in  the  new  play  the  other  night 
yet,"  said  Mrs.  Graham,  with  a  stately 
approval  she  had  never  before  bestowed 
on   the  young  man. 

"  Bell,"  said  Lady  Maggie,  aside,  "  I 
am  getting  anxious  about  your  grandmother. 
Has  she  been  forgiving  any  more  of  her 
enemies  ?  She  seems  almost  ready  for 
translation  to  the  damp  cloud  and  Hallelujah 
Chorus." 

"  Hush,"  said  Bell,  severely. 

And  Lady  Maggie  turned  sweetly  to  her 
vol.  11.  32 
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mother-in-law  and  made  a  remark  about 
a  new  and  improved  sort  of  luggage- 
label. 

"  I  suppose  people  talk  to  you  of 
nothing  but  '  Her  Fair  Name '  now  ?  "  Bell 
said  to  Medway. 

"I  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  it," 
he  said,  "  and,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  tell  you 
my  vanity  has  received  a  salutary  check  in 
consequence — everyone  is  so  overwhelmed 
with  amazement  that  I  should  have  been 
able  to  play  the  part  with  average 
decency." 

"It  was  a  great  deal  more  than  average 
decency,"  said   Bell,  quietly. 

"  I    am    glad    you     think  so,"    he     said 
"  and   I    know  you  would  not  say  so  unless 
you  thought   it.     But    the   more    I    think  of 
it   myself,  the  more   I   see  how  much   more 
can  be  made  of  it." 

Bell  smiled. 

"  I    like  that,"  she    said.     "  I   am  glad    I 
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have  happened  to  meet  you  again  before 
we  go,"  she  added,  "  for  ever  since  seeing 
you  in  '  Her  Fair  Name,'  I  have  felt  a 
little  ashamed  of  the  way  I  spoke  to  you  the 
night  you  took  me  behind." 

"  Don't  be  ashamed,  please,"  he  said  ; 
"in  all  probability '  Her  Fair  Name  '  would 
have  been  a  dead  failure  as  far  as  I  was 
concerned,  but  for  you." 

"  What  about  Damerel  ?  "  Lady  Maggie 
was  asking  Mrs.  Graham. 

"  He  will  speak  to  her  before  we  go," 
said  Mrs.  Graham. 

"  I  wish  him  luck,"  said  Lady  Maggie, 
"  it  will  be  a  good  match.  But,  mater — 
although  it  is  immoral — I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that,  above  all,  I  wish  Bell 
happiness." 

And  then  Mrs.  Graham  rose  to  take 
leave,  and  she  and   Bell  departed. 

Lady  Maggie  walked  to  the  window 
and  watched  them,  whistling  gently.     Then 
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she  glanced  at  Medway,  returned  to  her 
chair,  and  taking  up  a  fan,  she  studied  it  as 
she  spoke. 

"  There  was  once  a  wax  candle — it 
must  have  been  the  very  best  sort — none 
of  your  patent  compositions.  It  burned  so 
bright  and  clear  that  winged  things  were 
impelled  to  flutter  round  it,  nearer  and 
nearer,  till  they  found  that  fire — even  when 
administered  through  the  medium  of  a  best 
wax  candle — burns,  and  singes  wings.  And, 
if  they  persevered,  sometimes  they  got 
hurt  badly — oh,  very  badly,  indeed.  And 
the  wax  candle  burned  on,  and  hadn't  the 
least  idea  it  was  doing  these  unlucky 
winged  things  any  harm ;  no,  not  even 
when  there  happened  to  be  a  very  pretty 
one,  indeed,  and  —  Frank,"  said  Lady 
Maggie,  closing  her  fan  suddenly,  and 
looking  up,  "  don't  singe  your  wings." 

He  met  her  eyes. 

"  Thank   you  for   the   parable,"  he   said, 
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"  but  it  was   unnecessary.      I    have  absorbed 
the   moral   already." 

"That's  well,"  she  said.  "  Now,  tell 
me  your  programme  for  the  autumn." 

"It  is  easily  told,"  he  said  ;  "I  shall 
be  at  the  Parnassus  till  it  closes  at  the 
end  of  the  month.  Then  I  go  to  see 
my  people,  take  a  run  over  to  Normandy 
or  Brittany,  and  get  back  to  the  shop  when 
it  reopens  in   September." 

"  So  we  shan't  meet  again  till  next 
year,  I  suppose,"  said  Lady  Maggie,  "  unless 
the  Colonel  and  I  should  be  here  in  winter. 
But,  I  suppose,  when  I  do  reappear,  I  shall 
find  you  fluttering  about  in  society  as  per 
usual." 

"  I  don't  know,"  he  said  ;  "  you  spoke 
of  wings  just  now — I  am  thinking  of 
clipping  mine." 

"  As  how  ?  " 

"  A  little  more  work,  and  a  little  less 
play." 
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Lady   Maggie  waited  for  more. 

"  I  was  told  the  other  day,"  he  said, 
"  that  there  was  an  opening  for  something 
noble  in  every  life.  I  confess  I  did  not  see 
how  there  was  in  mine  ;  noble  seemed  too 
big  a  word  altogether  to  apply  to  me. 
But,  then,  I  was  told  it  might  mean  doing 
what  came  to  my  hand  with  my  might. 
That  seemed  more  feasible,  and  it  was 
scarcely  a  thing  I  had  ever  given  a  fair 
trial." 

"Well,  you  have  philandered  round  a 
good  deal,"  said  Lady  Maggie,  candidly, 
"and  I  don't  know  that  I  need  apologize 
for  helping  you  this  season,  for  if  it  hadn't 
been  me,  it  would  have  been  somebody 
else.  And  I  doubt,  Master  Frank,  if  all 
your  philanderings  have  been  quite  as 
innocuous.     Well,  go  on." 

"  I  don't  know  that  there  is  anything 
more  to  say,"  he  said,  "but,  if  I  am  really 
going  to   get    on   in  my   profession,  1  can't 
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live  up  to  high  pressure  in  society,  so  that 
the  '  fluttering  about '  you  spoke  of  will 
probably  not  be  carried  on  to  the  same 
extent  in  future.  I  am  booked  for  the 
Parnassus  to  the  end  of  April,  and  then  I 
am  going  to  the   Parthenon." 

"  The   Parthenon  ! "  cried   Lady  Maggie. 

"  Yes,"  said  Medway  ;  "  Harvey  came 
down  to  see  me  about  it  on  Thursday,  and 
I   signed   this  morning." 

"Dear,  dear!"  cried  Lady  Maggie. 
"  Hence  these  good  resolutions !  Mr. 
Frank  Medway  in  a  Shakesperean  Re- 
vival !  Mr.  Frank  Medway  in  his  un- 
rivalled impersonation  of  Hamlet !  Mr. 
Frank  Medway " 

"  Don't,"  he  said,  laughing,  "please, 
don't !  We  may  all  go  to  the  moon  one 
day,  of  course,  but  Hamlet " 

"  Well,"  said  Lady  Maggie,  briskly,  "  it 
may,  or  may  not  be,  but,  anyhow,  I  won't 
try  to  laugh  you   out  of   it.     And    I   won't 
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encourage  you  to  hang  round  and  fool 
about  any  more.  In  future  we  shall  have 
before  the  scenes  the  plain  common-sense 
friendship,  which  I  think  you  will  admit  we 
have  had  behind." 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  with  a  smile,  "  I  think 
the  rest  has  been  |_a  very  remarkable  piece 
of  playing  to  the  gallery." 

u  It  has  been  a  piece  of  excellent 
fooling,"  said  Lady  Maggie,  "  very  excel- 
lent, indeed.  Are  you  going  ?  Well, 
good-bye,  and  mind  you  shape  your  course 
for  Hamlet. — Now,  I  wonder/'  reflected 
Lady  Maggie,  as  the  door  closed  after  him, 
"  I  wonder  if  the  person  who  bestowed 
that  advice  was  my  excellent  niece.  I 
would  not  mind  betting  any  reasonable 
sum  it  was.  That  young  person's  mission 
must  be  to  regenerate  society.  So  this  is 
the  result  of  that  escapade  behind  the 
scenes,  which,  to  do  myself  justice,  I  would 
not  have  permitted  if  Bell  were  not — Bell. 
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I  think  I  see  her  addressing  him  in  the 
language  of  a  grandmother !  Poor  Frank, 
he  has  come  through  many  philanderings 
scathless,  but  this  was  a  new  experience. 
I  am  afraid,  after  all,  he  has  singed  his 
wings  just  a  little  wee  bit.  I  shall  have  to 
annex  a  new  young  man  next  season,  and 
the  average  golden  youth  bores  me.  I 
almost  think  I  shall  go  about  with — my 
husband." 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

"  Fasten    these  blush  roses    at  her  throat, 
Parkinson,  she  looks  a  little  pale  to-night." 

Mrs.  Graham  was  superintending  her 
granddaughter's  toilet.  Young  Damerel 
had  been  dining  with  them,  and  now  they 
were  going  out  to  the  Exhibition,  which 
happened  to  be  in  progress  that  season,  and 
where  the  articles  exhibited  were  of  less 
importance  to  the  general  public,  than  the 
fact  that  the  grounds  were  well  laid  out,  and, 
in  the  evening,  pleasantly  illuminated. 

Bell    was    a    little    pale,    as    even    the 
healthiest  girl    is   apt   to    be  at    the    end   of 
the  season ;    and,    perhaps,    the  soft  creamy 
[218] 
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gown  and  the  creamy  lace  hat  which  her 
grandmother  had  desired  she  should  wear, 
rather  added  to  the  effect.  Parkinson 
fastened  in  the  roses,  and  Mrs.  Graham 
smiled. 

"  She  has  never  looked  more  charming," 
thought  that  lady,  and  she  kissed  her  grand- 
daughter with  a  tenderness  and  significance, 
which  suddenly  awakened  Bell  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  occasion. 

At  some  period  of  the  evening  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Graham  would  wander  on  ahead,  and 
disappear,  leaving  her  under  the  escort  of 
Damerel  ;  and  that  young  man  would  take 
the  opportunity  of  asking  her  to  become  the 
mistress  of  Damerel  Court,  the  income  which 
was  not  dependent  thereon,  with  his  heart 
and  hand  thrown  in.  She  sighed  impatiently, 
as  she  took  the  fleecy  wrap,  which  Parkin- 
son offered,  and  followed  her  grandmother 
downstairs. 

It   was  a  lovely   night,  and   things   hap- 
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pened  much  as  Bell  had  foreseen.  Damerel 
had  fallen  very  decently  in  love,  and  to-night 
there  was  something  about  the  lady  of  his 
choice  which  rather  dazzled  him.  If  he 
had  not  made  up  his  mind  to  do  it  before, 
he  would  certainly  have  been  impelled  to 
do  it  now. 

Bell  kept  as  close  to  her  grandparents 
as  she  could  ;  but  the  gardens  were  rather 
crowded,  it  was  impossible  for  all  four  to 
walk  abreast,  and  as  they  passed  along  one 
of  the  darker  paths — it  might  have  been  by 
accident,  or  it  might  have  been  by  Mrs. 
Graham's  skilful  management — she  suddenly 
found  the  foremost  couple  had  disappeared, 
and  she  was  tete-a-tete  with  Damerel. 

Bell  was  irritated,  as  it  seemed  inevit- 
able she  should  be  on  these  occasions,  and 
also,  for  some  reason  or  other,  helplessly 
nervous.  Disappearance  in  a  crowded 
garden,  in  the  confusing  light  of  coloured 
lamps,  is  eminently  a  game    at    which    two 
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can  play.  Damerel  only  turned  his  head 
to  lift  his  hat  to  some  friends  he  recognized 
passing  in  an  opposite  direction,  but  when 
he  looked  back  to  address  his  companion, 
she  was  gone. 

Bell  had  darted  forward  in  the  direction 
which  she  fancied  her  grandparents  had 
taken,  but  which,  as  it  chanced,  was  exactly 
the  opposite  one,  and  after  a  hurried  search 
up  and  down  two  or  three  paths,  realized 
she  had  successfully  lost  every  member  of 
the  party,  and  was  alone  in  the  crowd. 
She  paused  under  a  tree,  and  looked  about, 
considering  the  best  course  to  pursue,  when 
she  overheard  an  unguarded  voice  near  her — 

"  Oh,  it's  dyed,  of  course.  You  can 
always  tell  that  coloured  hair's  not  real.  I 
daresay  she's  all  paint  and  powder  too." 

"  I  wonder  who  she  is — she's  pretty," 
said  another  voice. 

"  Oh,  she's  no  good,"  rejoined  the  pre- 
vious   speaker  ;    "  you    can  easy  tell    that — 
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dressed  up  like  that,  all  lace  and  fal-lals, 
and  walking  about  here  by  herself." 

The  two  shop-girls  moved  on,  and  sud- 
denly and  painfully  it  dawned  upon  Bell  it  was 
of  her  they  were  speaking.  She  crimsoned, 
and  shrank  further  under  the  tree,  longing 
for  the  protection  of  her  grandfather's  and 
grandmother's  presence — yes,  even  for  the 
companionship  of  Damerel,  whom  she  had 
so  summarily  deserted. 

Another  voice  spoke,  this  time  addressing 
her — 

"  Pardon  me,  I  am  afraid  you  have  lost 
your  friends,  let  me  help  you  to  find  them." 

She  turned,  and  Royston  stood  beside 
her. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said,  coldly,  "  it  is 
quite  unnecessary.  I  am  sure  to  find  my 
people  directly ;  no  doubt  they  are  waiting 
for  me  near  the  band-stand  now." 

"  Let  me  walk  with  you  there,"  he  said, 
quietly.      Then,   as  she  made  a  gesture  of 
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refusal,  he  went  on  firmly,  "  Forgive  me,  but 
you  must.  You  cannot  walk  about  by  your- 
self here." 

She  crimsoned  more  painfully ;  he  had 
heard  what  these  girls  had  said,  then. 

"  You  need  be  under  no  misapprehen- 
sion," he  said,  a  touch  of  bitterness  in  his 
tone ;  "  if  you  wish  it,  I  will  preserve  perfect 
silence  ;  simply  allow  me  the  privilege  of  a 
lackey — to  see  you  through  this  mob  into 
safe  keeping.  Surely,"  he  added,  with  some 
indignation,  "  your  people  might  have  taken 
more  care  of  you  than  to  expose  you  to " 

He  paused,  and  she  said  hurriedly,  and 
with  perfect  truth,  "It  was  no  one's  fault  but 
my  own." 

He  had  taken  his  own  way,  and  was 
walking  beside  her  without  waiting  for  per- 
mission, but  he  did  not  again  attempt  to 
address  her.  It  was  she  who  broke  the 
silence,  which  she  felt  was  somehow  oppres- 
sive, and  more  objectionable  than  speech. 
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"  It  is  a  beautiful  night,"  she  said,  lamely. 

"  Yes  ;  I  fancy  there  is  rain  coming," 
was  his  not  much  more  luminous  response. 

"  I  met  your  friend,  Mr.  Hodson,  at 
dinner  one  night,"  she  said,  making  another 
effort. 

"He  told  me  he  had  had  that  pleasure," 
said  Royston  ;  "  he  was  very  enthusiastic 
about  your  last  contribution  to  Hyde  Park" 

(,He  is  far  too  kind,"  said  Bell;  "I  fall 
far  short  of  my  intentions." 

"  Then  I  congratulate  you  on  your 
intentions,"  he  said;  "there  has  been  a  steady 
advance  in  everything  you  have  written 
during  these  two  years." 

"  Then  you  have  read — "  she  began, 
interested,  and  incautiously. 

"  All  you  have  published,"  he  rejoined 
quickly,  losing  his  expressionless  tone. 

Bell  tried  a  sudden  change  of  subject, 
without  thinking  where  it  was  leading  her. 

"  Mr.  Hodson  told  me  you  were  writing 
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articles  on  the  London  churches,"  she  said, 
and  then  stopped,  as  she  thought  of  S. 
Patrick's.  4<  I — I'm  sure  I  shall  find  my 
friends  directly,  and  I  need  not  be  taking 
you  any  further,"  she  said. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  come  upon 
them  before  long,"  he  said  quietly,  keeping 
his  place  by  her  side.  He  was  not  to  be 
shaken  off. 

"  I  hope  your  father  is  well  ? "  she  said, 
thinking  it  a  safe  subject. 

"  Quite  well,  thank  you." 

"  And  your  wife  ?  " 

He  stopped,  and  looked  at  her. 

"  That  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  answer,"  he 
said,  "  as  I  don't  possess  such  an  article." 

Bell  stopped  too. 

"  But  I  saw  it — I  saw  it  in  the  newspapers 
— your  marriage,  I  mean." 

"Not  mine,"  he  answered,  "certainly  not." 

She  drew  in  her  breath,  and  then  turned 
upon  him  with  flashing  scorn  and  contempt. 
vol.   11.  33 
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"  Then,  you  did  not  do  it,"  she  said, 
"  you  did  not  go  back  to  your  duty  !  You 
were  false  !  You  threw  over  the  girl  who 
trusted  you — the  girl  you  must  once  have 
professed  to  love !  You  were  dead  to  all 
sense  of  honour !  Oh,  I  suppose  all  men 
are  so." 

She  stopped,  breathing  hard. 

"  I  am  not  concerned  to  answer  for  all 
men,"  he  said,  clearly  and  quietly,  "but, 
after  what  you  have  said,  I  wish  to  speak 
for  myself.  Will  you  sit  down  here  and 
listen  ? "  indicating  two  chairs,  which  stood 
by  themselves  on  the  grass. 

She  held  her  head  high,  and  would  have 
passed  on. 

"  Please,"  he  said,  but  the  tone  was 
rather  one  of  command,  than  of  entreaty. 
11  I  think  you  owe  it  to  me." 

She  sat  down,  and  pressed  her  lips  tightly 
together  ;  it  was  obedience  under  protest. 

11 1   will   be  as   brief  as   I    can,"   he  said. 
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"  When  I  left  Kintocher,  I  obeyed  you — I 
went  back  to  my  duty.  You  probably  heard 
I  went  out  as  special  for  the  Telephone  ;  but, 
before  going,  I  got  my  cousin  Rose's  con- 
sent that  our  marriage  should  take  place 
directly  I  returned.  I  had  made  a  huge 
mistake,  I  had  found  that  out,  but,  for  my 
own  justification,  let  me  tell  you  I  was  as 
good  to  Rosie  as  I  knew  how  ;  and,  as 
Heaven  is  my  judge,  I  meant  to  marry  her 
when  I  came  back,  and  never  let  her  regret 
doing  so.      Do  you  believe  me  so  far  ?  " 

11  I  am  waiting  to  hear  more,"  said  Bell, 
without  softening. 

"  You  are  right,"  he  said,  with  a  short 
laugh,  "  and  you  shall  have  it  all.  It  is  very 
simple.  Rosie  had  made  a  mistake,  as  I 
had.  Poor  Rosie  !  If  she  had  had  a 
mother,  if  I  had  had  a  mother — if,  in  fact, 
there  had  been  any  woman  to  look  on  when 
first  Rosie  and  I  pledged  ourselves  in  a 
brotherly-sisterly    way    to    be    husband    and 
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wife,  I  suppose  she  could  have  told  us  the 
mistake  we  were  making,  dreaming  of  matri- 
mony without  the  one  thing  needful.  But 
there  was  no  one.  I  wanted  to  please  my 
father.  And  Rosie — well,  poor  child,  she 
had  practically  hardly  ever  seen  another  man 
— beyond  the  curates,  that  is,  and  I  don't 
think  they  appealed  to  her.  However, 
another  man  came  in  the  person  of  a  new 
squire,  young  Johnston  of  Dunscombe.  I 
fancy  they  took  to  each  other  from  the  first  ; 
anyhow,  he  must  have  made  tremendous 
running  while  I  was  away,  and  I  suppose 
got  in  a  funk  at  the  prospect  of  my  return, 
for  they  made  a  bolt  of  it.  The  first  news 
of  it  that  reached  me  was  in  a  newspaper  I 
took  up  which  contained  the  announcement 
of  the  marriage  of  Cyril  Johnston  to  Rose 
Royston." 

"  That  was  what  I  saw,"  murmured  Bell 
half  to  herself.     "  And  so  you — you " 

"  Had  justice   meted  out  to  me,"  he  said 
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drily.  "  I  have  no  right  to  trouble  you  with 
my  private  affairs,  but  you  were  a  little 
harder  on  me  than  you  need  have  been 
just  now,  I  think.  Though  God  knows  I 
failed  signally  enough  once."  He  rose.  "  I 
am  at  your  orders.  Shall  we  go  on  to  the 
band-stand,  and  look  for  your  party  ?  " 

Bell  rose  too. 

11  Please,  forgive  me  for  what  I  said  just 
now,"  she  said. 

He  turned  round  quickly,  with  a  look 
before  which  her  eyes  fell,  but  when  he 
spoke,  his  voice  was  quite  under  control. 

"  You  did  not  know  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,"  he  said,  quietly  ;  "  if  they  had 
been  as  you  thought,  all  you  said  would  have 
been  quite  justifiable." 

They  walked  on  together. 

"  How  is  Kintocher  ?  and  how  arc  all 
there  ?  "  he  asked  presently. 

"  All  very  much  as  usual,  I  think,"  said 
Bell  ;     "  Aggie    Jamieson    was    married    to 
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Mr.  Maxwell  last  month,  that  is  about  the 
only  change." 

"And  your  aunts?  Are  they  in  town  too?" 

"Oh,  no,"  said  Bell,  "lam  staying  with 
my  grandfather  and  grandmother.  And 
there,"  she  added,  "yes,  that  is  grand- 
mother on  in  front." 

"Wait  one  moment,"  he  said,  quickly; 
"  do  you  want  to  dismiss  me  now  ?  or,  when 
we  come  up  with  your  grandmother,  will 
you  introduce  me  ?  " 

"  I — I  will  introduce  you,"  said  Bell  ; 
"  grandmother  will  like  to  thank  you  for 
looking  after  me." 

"And,"  he  went  on,  "  supposing,  when 
introduced,  I  can  make  myself  so  agreeable 
to  Mrs.  Graham — I  think  I  can  if  I  give  my 
mind  to  it — that  she  should  ask  me  to  call — 
may  I  ?  " 

Bell  looked  straight  before  her. 

"It  will  be  useless,"  she  said,  "  we  leave 
town  to-morrow  night." 
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He  half  uttered  an  exclamation,  but 
caught  it  up  between  his  teeth. 

The  next  minute  they  had  joined  the  rest 
of  the  party.  For  Damerel  had  also  just 
discovered  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Graham,  and  was 
anxiously  and  excitedly  describing  Bell's  dis- 
appearance when  she  hove  in  sight.  She  in- 
troduced Royston,  and  watched  interestedly 
while  he  made  himself  agreeable  to  her 
grandparents.  Assuredly  he  would  have 
received  permission  to  call,  had  it  not  been 
for  to-morrow  night's  limited  mail. 

She  forgot  she  was  again  tete-a-tete  with 
Damerel,  till  she  found  herself  facing  the 
inevitable  ;  and  then  she  also  realized  she 
was  not  in  the  least  nervous,  but  was  some- 
how listening  to  his  proposal  in  an  uninter- 
ested way,  as  though  she  were  a  third  person 
not  directly  concerned.  She  roused  herself 
to  refuse  him  as  kindly  as  possible.  Damerel 
was  a  good  deal  hurt,  but  he  was  a  gentle- 
man, and  took  his  rejection  like  one. 
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Mrs.  Graham  saw  what  had  happened 
directly  the  two  reappeared  ;  and  it  may 
be  that  Royston's  keen  grey  eyes  also 
fathomed  the  state  of  affairs. 

They  separated  at  the  gates  of  the 
gardens. 

"  I  am  sorry  not  to  have  met  you 
sooner,  Mr.  Royston,"  said  Mrs.  Graham, 
"but,  perhaps,  when  we  come  up  next 
year  we  may  see  something  of  you."  And 
then  she  turned  to  Damerel,  and  pressed 
his  hand  sympathetically. 

Mr.  Graham  had  still  a  few  last  words 
to  say  to  Royston  on  a  political  matter  they 
had  been  discussing,  and  Bell  stood  listen- 
ing in  silence. 

"  I  think  we  must  really  get  on,"  said 
Mrs.  Graham,  who  had  concluded  the 
pouring  of  oil  and  wine  on  Damerel's 
troubled  spirit. 

Royston  turned  to  Bell. 

"  I     think    I    have    your    permission    to 
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see  you  again,"  he  said,  as  he  took  her 
hand. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  thinking  of  next  year, 
and  wondering  if  there  were  any  likelihood 
of  her  being  in  London  then.  And  they 
parted. 

Mrs.  Graham  followed  Bell  into  her 
room  when  they  got  home. 

"You   refused  him,  my  dear?"  she  said. 

"  Refused  him  ?  "  repeated  Bell,  vaguely. 
"Oh,  Mr.   Damerel.     Yes,  grandmother." 

"  I  had  hoped  he  had  a  chance,  poor 
fellow,"  said   Mrs.  Graham. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  grandmother,"  said 
Bell,  in  a  troubled  way.  "  I  did  not  want 
to  hurt  him.  Do  you  think  he  minded  very 
much  ?  " 

"  I  think  it  might  have  been  a  good 
and  happy  marriage  for  you,"  said  Mrs. 
Graham,  leaving  Damerel's  feelings  out  of 
the  question. 

u  I  think  he  will  soon  get  over  it,"  said 
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Bell,  pursuing  her  own  train  of  thought. 
"You  see,  we  are  very  near  grouse-shooting 
now,  and  I  should  think  a  fortnight,  or, 
perhaps,  three  weeks  on  the  moors  would 
quite  cure  him." 

"  My  dear  Bell,"  said  Mrs.  Graham, 
with  an  irrepressible  laugh,  "  is  that  the 
limit  of  devotion  you  think  you  are  capable 
of  inspiring  in   a  man?" 

"  There  are  such  different  sorts  of  men," 
said  Bell,  absently. 

"Well,"  said  Mrs.  Graham,  "I  am 
sorry  this  is  not  to  be ;  I  had  looked 
forward  to  it.  But,  in  such  matters,  I 
would  never  force  a  girl.  My  dear,  this  is 
our  last  night  together  for  the  present,  and 
I  want  to  tell  you  it  is  a  very  great  happi- 
ness to  me  to  have  found  you  what  you 
are.  I  should  like  you  to  tell  your  aunts 
so.  I  shall  write  to  them  from  Achnahiel 
myself,  and  ask  them  to  pay  us  a  visit 
there    with    you.       I    shall    rely  upon    your 
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persuading  them  to  accept  the  invitation. 
Then,  my  dear,  your  grandfather  wishes 
me  to  tell  you  that  he  has  added  a  codicil 
to  his  will,  which  entitles  you  at  his  death 
to  the  same  fortune  that  would  have  been 
my  dear  son's,  your  father's.  And  when  you 
marry,  if  you  marry  as  we  approve,  you 
will  receive  such  a  dowry  as  befits  our 
granddaughter.  I  have  no  fear,  Bell,  that 
you  will  ever  wish  to  marry  anyone  but  a 
gentleman." 

"You  need  have  no  fear,  grandmother," 
said  Bell,  quietly  ;  and  then  she  added,  "  I 
do  thank  you  and  grandfather  for  your 
goodness — not  just  the  money,  that's  the 
smallest  part,  but  the  kindness  and  the 
love.      I  do  thank  you." 

Mrs.  Graham   kissed   her. 

"  There  is  one  thing,  Bell,  I  have  not 
said  to  you — but,  perhaps,  you  may  as  well 
know  it.  Lord  Thanet  would  be  happy  to 
make   you  his  wife." 
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Bell  looked,  uncomprehending. 

"Lord  Thanet?"  she  said,  "Lord 
Thanet  ? "  And  then  she  laughed.  "  Oh, 
grandmother,  how  funny ! "  And  she 
laughed  again.  But  then  she  stopped. 
"  Oh,  grandmother,  I  am  not  even  sure  it 
is  quite  nice,"  she  said. 

"No,  my  dear,"  said  her  grandmother, 
"  I  guessed  how  you  would  feel.  But,  do 
you  know,  it  means  wealth,  and  position, 
and  diamonds,  such  as  some  girls  would 
sell  their  souls  to  possess." 

Bell   put  her  hands  before  her  face. 

"  Don't,  grandmother,"  she  said,  "don't! 
It  makes  me  ashamed  to   be  a   eirl." 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


''She's  just  a  sicht  for  sair  e'en,  Mrs. 
Crichton,"  said  Janet,  "  and  it's  lichtsome 
tae  hear  her  aboot  the  hoose  again  ;  we've 
been  awfu'  quiet  doonby  this   while  back." 

"  I  can  weel  believe  it,"  responded 
Mrs.  Crichton,  "  but  are  ye  gaun  tae  keep 
her  ?     Has   she   no  gotten  a  man  ?  " 

This  was  a  point  on  which  Janet  was 
a  little  uneasy — not  that  she  was  willing  to 
part  with  Miss  Bell,  but  she  had  looked 
forward  to  amazing  and  awing  the  village 
with  the  news  of  a  magnificent   match. 

"  It's  no  for  me  tae  be  askin'  aboot  the 
like  o'  that  till  I'm  telt,"  she  said  ;  "I  ken 
[  *37   1 
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ma  manners  better.  But  I've  heard  a  word, 
or,  maybe,  twa,  let  fa'  aboot  a  Duke  ;  and 
I'm  thinkin'  that  he  spiert  Miss  Bell,  and 
she  said  na." 

"  Said  na  tae  a  Duke!"  said  Mrs. 
Crichton.  "  Losh  keep  me !  Was  the 
lassie  in  a  creel  ?  " 

"She  was  just  within  her  ain  richts  to 
say  na  tae  onybody  she  wasna  wantin'," 
said  Janet,  somewhat  offended  at  this  mode 
of  alluding  to   Miss   Bell. 

"  Weel,  aweel,"  said  Mrs.  Crichton, 
"  a'body  kens  their  ain  business  best,  they 
say,  but  there's  some  fowk  gang  through 
the  wood  and  through  the  wood,  and  hae 
tae  tak'  up  wi'  a  crookit  stick  at  the  end." 

"  That'll  no  be  Miss  Bell  —  nor  me 
either,"  said  Janet,  who  felt  the  last  remark 
might  have  some  reference  to  her  own 
rejection  of  the  Free  Kirk  beadle ;  "  but 
we're  a'  apt  tae  speak  frae  oor  ain  ex- 
perience, and  ye  maun  hae  been  weel  on  in 
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life  yersel'  when  ye  took  up  wi'  James 
Crichton  ;  and,  if  a  tales  are  true,  he  was  a 
drucken,  ill-daein'  body." 

Miss  Lizzie  had  been  as  anxious  as 
Janet  to  know  if  "a  man"  lurked  some- 
where on  the  horizon,  but  she  was  relieved 
by  the  ready  way  in  which  Bell  answered 
all  her  questions,  and  the  satisfactorily 
minute  descriptions  she  gave  of  all  her 
aristocratic  partners,  including  the  "  Royal 
Prince." 

Bell  was  bent  on  letting  her  aunts  have 
as  much  pleasure  out  of  her  London  season 
as  she  could,  and  she  succeeded  admirably. 
Independent  of  the  happiness  which  was 
given  by  having  her  back  again,  Miss 
Lizzie  had  seldom  enjoyed  herself  more 
than  during  these  first  days  after  Bell's 
return.  Bell  had  observed  to  some  pur- 
pose, and  in  a  great  measure  with  a  view 
to  her  aunts'  requirements ;  and  she  was 
ready    to    sit    down,    and    answer   questions, 
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and  relate  experiences  with  unflagging 
energy  and  cheerfulness. 

"  Its  very  pleasant  to  have  you  back 
again,  Bell,  my  dear,"  said  Miss  Lizzie, 
"and  just  very  nice  to  see  you're  pleased 
to  be  with  us,  and  not  regretting  your  grand 
London  ways." 

"Where  could  I  be  better  than  with 
you?"  asked  Bell.  "And,  if  I  wasn't 
pleased  to  be  here,"  she  added,  with  her 
usual   clearness,    "  I   should  be   a  beast." 

"  And  you  are  just  in  one  of  your  old 
cotton  frocks  again,"  said   Miss   Lizzie. 

"  I  like  my  old  cotton  frocks,"  said  Bell  ; 
"  but,  Aunt  Lizzie,  if  you'd  like  better  to  see 
me  in  any  of  the  other  things,  I'll  wear  them." 

"Well,  my  dear,"  said  Miss  Lizzie,  "of 
course,  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  see  how 
you  looked  in  everything,  but  no  doubt  it 
will  be  wiser  to  save  them,  and  keep  them 
nice,  if  you're  going  to  Achnahiel  by  and  by." 

"Well,     I'm    going,    if    you're     going," 
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said  Bell,  promptly,  "  but  I  dare  not  go 
unless  you  go ;  for  I  promised  grand- 
mother to  bring  you." 

"  Oh,  my  dear,"  Miss  Lizzie  was  be- 
ginning, but  Miss  Grace  interrupted,  calmly 
and  decidedly. 

"If  Mrs.  Graham  asks  us,  we'll  go, 
Lizzie,"  she  said.  "  Proper  pride  is  very 
well,  but  when  it's  in  the  wrong  place 
there's  not  much  propriety  about  it  that  I 
can  see.  A  gentlewoman  can  accept  with 
civility  what  is  offered  with  civility,  and 
I  would  think,  too,  you  are  not  wanting 
to  vex  the  bairn." 

"  It  was  just  our  gowns,"  suggested 
Miss   Lizzie,  faintly. 

"  You  need  not  fash  yourself  about  that," 
said  Miss  Grace,  with  fine  scorn;  "two 
old  maids  like  we  are  can  just  wear  what 
we  like." 

"You    spent    such    a    lot    on    me,"    said 
Bell. 
vol.   11.  34 
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"  My  dear,"  said  Miss  Grace,  con- 
clusively, "  once  and  for  all,  understand 
that  neither  your  Aunt  Lizzie  nor  I  ever 
spent  money  on  clothes  that  gave  us  more 
pleasure  than  yours  did.  We  are  glad  we 
did  it  ;  and  we  are  glad,  too,  that  your 
grandmother  gave  you  other  things,  which 
were  a  great  deal  nicer  than  anything  we 
were  able  to  get." 

And  when  Miss  Grace  had  said  this, 
she  felt  she  had  got  rid  of  the  last  little 
rag  of  a  pride  which  her  downright  honesty 
would  not  let  her  describe  as  proper. 

Bell  was  expected  to  relate  her  ex- 
periences at  Kintocher  House,  too,  and  to 
hear  the  full  account  of  Aggie's  nuptial 
festivities.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Maxwell 
were  travelling  abroad,  and  not  expected 
home  for  another  month,  and  Mary  was 
delighted  to  have  Bell  to  talk  to. 

"  Dick  said  you  looked  '  ripping '  that 
day   he   met    you    in    the    Park,"    she    an- 
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nounced.  "It  was  so  funny  hearing  about 
you  being  such  a  swell.  Oh,  tell  me  about 
dancing  with  the  Prince.  What  was  it 
like  ?  " 

Bell  laughed. 

"Just  like  dancing  with  anyone  else," 
she  said,  "  except  that  he  dances  better 
than  some  of  the  men,  and  you  have  to 
say  '  Sir '  occasionally." 

"And  what  did  he  say  ?" 

"  Oh,  pretty  much  the  same  things  the 
other  men  said." 

"  Bell,  you  are  cool,"  said  Mary.  "  Now, 
I  should  have  been  in  a  regular  fuss.  Oh, 
and  the  actor — tell  me  about  him.  I  really 
think  an  actor  is  almost  as  interesting  as  a 
Prince.     Tell  me  what  he  said." 

Bell  smiled.  How  small  Kintocher 
seemed.  True,  she  had  thought  the  same 
thing  of  Society  (with  a  large  S)  once  or 
twice. 

11  You  see,   Mary,"  she  said,  "  they  were 
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both  gentlemen,  and  when  you  meet  gentle- 
men in  Society,  they  all  behave  so  very 
much  the  same." 

"And  you  are  not  engaged,  or  any- 
thing?" asked  Mary. 

"  No,"  said  Bell. 

"  I  thought,  when  you  looked  so  nice 
and  all  that,  someone  would  be  sure  to 
want  to  marry  you,"  pursued  Mary. 

"Did  you?"  said  Bell,  indifferently. 
"  Oh,  Mary,  there  are  plenty  of  things  to 
do  in  the  world  besides  get  married." 

"  Oh,  that  reminds  me,"  said  Mary, 
"there  is  a  talk  of  Mr.  Wilson  getting 
married.  She  is  a  farmer's  daughter  some- 
where. But  she  plays  the  piano,  and  that," 
she  added,  as  though  the  piano  at  once 
raised  the  lady  to  a  higher  social  status. 

"I'm  very  glad,"  said  Bell,  "if  she  is 
nice.     I  think  he  deserves  a  nice  wife," 

"  Well,  you  wouldn't  have  him  yourself," 
suggested  Mary. 
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"And  I'm  sure  he  is  grateful  to  me 
now,"  laughed  Bell.  "  Are  you  going 
home,  Mary  ?  Well,  I  believe  I'll  walk 
through  the  glen  just  to  see  if  it  is  all  as 
I   left  it." 

It  seemed  it  was  almost  as  she  left  it  ; 
though  the  primroses  and  the  blue  hyacinths 
were  gone,  the  leaves  on  the  beech-trees 
had  lost  their  first  tender  green,  and  the 
pools  in  the  burn  were  the  shallower  for 
the  summer  drought.  She  walked  slowly 
along  the  path.  The  sunlight  was  breaking 
here  and  there  through  the  tall  pines  and 
the  thick  foliage  of  the  beeches.  It  lit  up 
the  wimpling  burn,  and  rested  on  the  white 
and  red  campion,  the  ragged  robin,  and  the 
buttercups  that  grew  about  the  grassy 
banks,  and,  striking  on  an  old  copper- 
beech,  turned  it  to  ruddy  gold. 

Bell  crossed  the  bridge,  and  sat  down 
under  the  fir-tree,  where  her  first  literary 
works    had    come    to    the     birth.      She    felt 
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vaguely  she  was  a  little  weary,  that  life 
was  rather  a  complex  business,  and  that 
it  would  be  good  to  say  it  all  out  to  some- 
one. She  leaned  forward,  watching  the 
burn  hurrying  on.  And  though  she  was 
strong,  and  clearly  saw  some  plain  duties 
before  her  which  she  honestly  meant  to 
fulfil,  something  of  that  longing  for  "  wings 
like  a  dove,"  which  most  of  us  experience 
at  some  time  in  our  lives,  came  over 
her. 

If  she  had  not  been  so  absorbed,  she 
might  have  heard  steps  approaching ;  but 
they  had  come  close  and  paused  beside 
her  before  she  looked  up.  She  scarcely 
seemed  surprised  for  a  moment,  and  then 
she  passed  her  hand  across  her  eyes  in  a 
puzzled  way. 

"I  — I  thought  —  "  she  said,  "I  had 
imagined  you." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  am  a  solid  fact,"  said 
Royston,  looking  down  at  her. 
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"What  —  what  are  you  doing  here?" 
she  asked,  still  looking  at  him  blankly. 

"  Trespassing,  I  suppose,"  he  answered. 

11  Are  you  staying  at  Dunfechan  ?  Are 
you  going  to  Kintocher  ? "  she  asked 
again. 

"  I  don't  know  if  I  am  staying,  or  where 
I  am  going — yet,"  he  said. 

"  Oh,"  she  uttered,  and  seemed  to  have 
no  more  to  say. 

"You  said  I  might  see  you  again,"  he 
said. 

"  I  remember  —  I  thought,  perhaps  — 
next  year,"  she  said,  disconnectedly. 

"  Next  year  would  not  do  for  me,"  he 
returned.  "It  has  come  to  this — either  I 
must  have  you  for  a  part  of  my  life,  or 
else  I  must  tear  you  out  of  it — somehow — 
if  I  have  to  go  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  to 
get  rid  of  the  thought  of  you.  You  have 
come  between  me  and  everything  else ; 
between    me     and    the    work    I    might    do  ; 
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between    me   and    all    that    there   is    for  me 
yet  to  achieve.     You " 

His  voice  broke  suddenly,  and  he  paused. 
Then  he  went  on  again,  steadily. 

"  There  is  work  to  do  in  the  world,  and 
a  man  has  no  right  to  turn  his  back  upon 
it,  or  even  to  do  it  in  a  half-hearted  way, 
because — no,  not  even  because  of  the  one 
woman.  Don't  go,"  as  she  half- rose,  "  at 
least,  not  till  you  have  heard  me  out.  I 
know  I  have  not  expressed  myself  in  a  very 
alluring  way,  but  it  will  be  easy  to  say  no 
when  I  have  done.  And  it  will  be  for  the 
last  time  then.  When  you  said  I  might 
see  you  again,  I  meant  to  follow  you  to 
Scotland.  I  was  on  my  way  to  Nether 
Kintocher  just  now,  when  some  instinct 
made  me  turn  in  here,  and  I  found  you — 
at  the  old  place.  I  want  to  make  the  best 
case  I  can  for  myself,"  he  went  on.  "  You 
must  let  me  begin  at  the  beginning — when 
I     was     engaged     to     Rosie.       My     father 
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wished  it,  and  I  honestly  thought  I  had 
that  affection  for  her  that  a  man  should 
have  for  his  wife.  It  was  all  perfectly 
pleasant,  and  passionless,  and  comfortable, 
and  I  remained  in  the  satisfactory  belief 
that  everything  was  all  right  till  I  met  you 
— no,  don't  think  I  knew  it  at  once !  Be- 
fore God  I  swear  to  you  I  did  not  know 
where  I  was  drifting  till  that  day  you  found 
the  sketch  of  yourself — the  sketch  I  had 
fooled  myself  into  thinking  I  had  written 
by  way  of  an  exercise  in  the  study  of 
character." 

He  laughed  shortly. 

"  Then  my  eyes  were  opened ;  I  saw 
where  I  had  got  to.  Do  me  the  justice  to 
believe  that  then  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
fly  from  temptation,  not  to  see  you  again. 
I  planned  my  own  recall,  and  I  might  have 
got  off  safely  but  for — well,  you  know  what 
happened.  I  believe  I  had  rather  admired 
my    own    strength     and    self-control    up     to 
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that  point  in  my  life  ;  then,  I  found  I  had 
a  vulnerable  place  like  other  men.  If  you 
were  another  sort  of  woman,"  he  went  on, 
"  I  might  tell  you  how  you  looked  that 
day,  and  that  you  might  have  made  any 
man  forget  how  honour  bound  him,  and 
it  might  serve  as  some  sort  of  extenuation. 
I  know  it  would  not  with  you,  and  I  am 
glad  of  it." 

He  was  silent  a  moment. 

"  I  told  you  the  rest  already.  I  did 
go  back  to  my  duty,  and — and  it  wasn't 
very  easy.  You  may  not  believe  it,  but 
it  turns  a  man  pretty  sick  to  have  to  go 
through  the  form  of  making  love  to  one 
woman  when  the  image  of  another  has  got 
burnt  into  his  soul.  Poor  little  Rosie,  she 
had  made  her  mistake,  too,  but  she  cut  the 
Gordian  knot  and  got  free.  I  believe  she 
is  very  happy.  Bell,  I  am  free,  too,  now. 
Is  it  any  use  ?  Have  you  any  forgiveness 
to   give    me  ? — any    hope    to    hold    out  ?     I 
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can't  tell  you  all  it  means  to  me — it  chokes  me. 
But  I  know,  dear,  I  could  make  you  happy. 
I  know  you  so  well !  I  feel  as  if  no  one  else 
could  ever  quite  understand  you  as  I  do. 
Haven't  you  got  something  to  say  ?" 

Bell's  habit  of  running  away  from  her 
proposals  seemed  incurable.  She  rose  now, 
and  began  walking  down  the  path.  He 
kept  beside  her. 

"  I  remember  suggesting  once  you  ought 
to  put  another  man  out  of  his  misery,"  he 
said,  with  a  sort  of  grim  repression.  "  I 
had  no  idea  then  my  own  turn  was  coming-. 
But  will  you  do  it  now,  please.  Bell,  will 
you  be  my  wife  ?     Yes,  or  no  ? " 

She  went  on,  then  suddenly  stopped  and 
looked  round. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  and  darted  off  along 
the  path  again. 

But  the  tactics  were  misplaced  and 
thrown  away.  Her  progress  was  sum- 
marily checked. 
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"  How  dare  you,"  he  said,  "  how  dare 
you  run  away  now  ?  Do  you  know  what 
you  said  ?  You  did  say  it,  didn't  you,  dear  ? 
and  you  meant  it  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Darling." 

The  burn  rippled  over  its  stony  bed,  a 
bird  twittered  somewhere  in  a  neighbouring 
tree,  a  bee  hummed  lazily  by,  and  no  one 
spoke. 

Presently,  "  I  want  to  tell  you  some- 
thing," she  said. 

"Yes,  dear." 

"  Don't  look  at  me." 

"  I  don't  call  that  quite  fair,"  he  said, 
"  but  you  shall  be  obeyed." 

"  And — take  your  arm  away." 

"  I  don't  like  these  preparations." 

"  But  I  want  to  tell  you,"  she  said, 
"something  that — You  know  how  I  spoke 
when  you — when  you " 

"  Yes,"  he  said  quietly,  "  I  know." 
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"  Well,  I  was  worse  than  you  were.  Do 
you  remember  that  morning  in  S.  Patrick's?" 

"  I  am  not  likely  to  forget  it,"  he  an- 
swered, and  his  voice  almost  took  a  grim 
tone  again. 

"  I  thought  you  were  married  then,  and 
I — I — cared  for  you  then." 

He  understood  the  painful  humiliation 
of  her  tone,  and  kept  down  his  first  impulse. 

"  But  I  was  not  married,  dear,"  he  said 
gently,  "you  know  that  now." 

"  That  does  not  alter  it,"  she  said  very 
low,  "  I  believed  you  were  then,  it  was  the 
same  as  if  you  were." 

He  was  silent. 

"  I — I  did  try  not,"  she  said,  "  I  made 
myself  not  think  of  you.  But  you  see, 
don't  you  ?  it  was  worse — really  worse — 
than  you  were,  that — last  time  here.  I 
wanted  you  to  know." 

He  took  her  hand,  and  kissed  it  very 
reverently,  as  he  answered,  "  I   will  try,  and 
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may  God  help  me  to  be  worthy  of  you, 
dear." 

"  But,"  she  said,  "  do  you  quite  under- 
stand ? " 

"  Quite,"  he  said,  "  quite,  my  brave, 
pure-hearted  Bell." 

Bell  sighed.  It  was  good  to  be  able  to 
say  it  all  out.  It  was  restful  to  be  under- 
stood. 

"  I  told  my  father  about  you.  Bell,"  he 
said,  presently  ;  "  the  poor  old  gentleman  was 
so  cut  up  when  Rosie  chucked  me  over,  I 
told  him  the  whole  story.  He  knows  I  have 
come  down  here  now.  I  think  I  must  send 
a  wire  to  say  '  all  right '  to-night.  The  dear 
old  man  will  be  awfully  pleased." 

"Will  he?"  said  Bell.  "  I  hope  he  will 
think  I  am  nice  enough.  Is  he  very  fond 
of  you  ?  " 

"  A  great  deal  fonder  than  I  deserve," 
returned  Royston,  "  but  I  am  beginning  to 
think,  after  all,  I  am  lucky  in  that  respect." 
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"  And,  Mr.  Royston,"  began  Bell,  but  he 
interrupted. 

"  Don't  let  me  hear  you  say  that  again, 
please." 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  call  you,"  she  said 
shyly,  and  it  occurred  to  him  what  a  glorious 
thing  it  was  to  see  Bell  shy.  "  I  never 
heard  your  name ;  and,  you  know,  you 
always  sign  your  papers  '  F.  N.  Royston.' ' 

"  Frederick  Neville  were  the  names 
bestowed  upon  me  by  godfathers  and  god- 
mothers in  my  baptism,"  said  Royston, 
"  but  my  friends  sometimes  prefer  Fred  for 
ordinary  use." 

"  Well— Fred,"  she  said,  "did  you  tell 
her  too  ?  " 

"  Tell  whom,  what  ?  " 

"  I  mean  your  cousin  Rosie,"  she  said. 
"  Did  you  tell  her  there  was — somebody 
else  ?  Because,  she  must  have  been  very 
unhappy,  wasn't  she  ?  to  think  what  she 
had    done — broken     her    promise    to     you. 
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And  she  must  have  thought  she  had  hurt 
you. 

Royston  smiled  a  little. 

"  Women  are  not  all  built  your  way,  my 
dearest,"  he  said.  "  I  am  not  sure,  but  I 
have  a  very  shrewd  idea,  that  Rosie's  feelings 
would  have  been  decidedly  hurt,  even  after 
she  had  gone  off  with  Cyril  Johnston,  if  she 
had  found  out  I  had  never  been  a  real 
lover,  and  that  when  I  asked  her  to 
arrange  about  our  wedding,  I  was  simply 
doing  my  duty  to  the  best  of  my  ability — 
that,  in  fact,  there  was,  as  you  say,  some- 
body else.  She  will  be  very  pleased  to 
hear  I  have  '  got  over '  it,  but  I  don't  think 
— no,  I  don't  think,  Bell,  she  would  be 
quite  pleased  to  know  there  had  been 
nothing  to  get  over." 

"  I  don't  think  I  can  quite  understand 
that,"  said  Bell  slowly. 

"  I  am  quite  sure  you  can't,"  he  responded, 
"  but  I  think  you   will  get  on  with   her,  and 
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like  her  too.  She  is  a  nice  little  thing — 
oh,  a  dear  good  little  thing." 

11  Perhaps,"  said  Bell,  with  a  sudden  flash 
of  gay  coquetry,  which  amused,  as  it  charmed 
him,  "perhaps,  you  had  better  go  back  to 
your  English  Rose." 

"  Thank  you,"  he  said,  "  but,  you  see,  as 

it  happens,  it  is  just  a  little  too  late  in  the 

day   for  that,    even    supposing   I    had  not  a 

perverse  preference  for  my  Scots  Thistle." 
*  *  *  * 

Decidedly,  Bell  had  not  learned  how  to 
break  things  gently.  It  might  have  been  an 
hour  later  when  the  drawing-room  door  at 
Nether  Kintocher  was  suddenly  opened,  and 
she  appeared  on  the  threshold,  with  Royston 
behind  her. 

"Aunt  Grace,  and  Aunt  Lizzie,"  she 
said,  "  you  know  Mr.  Royston.  I've — I've 
promised  to  marry  him." 

11  Preserve  us  all !  "  ejaculated  Miss  Lizzie, 
as  she  knocked  her  work-box  and  all  its 
vol.   11.  35 
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contents  on  to  the  floor  with  a  helpless  sweep 
of  her  arm.      "  And  him  a  married  man  !  " 

"  Quite  a  false  accusation,  Miss  Lizzie," 
said  Royston,  coming  forward.  "  I  am 
absolutely  single  ;  though,  with  your  consent 
and  Miss  Wardlaw's,  I  should  like  to  remedy 
that." 

"So  it  was  you,"  was  Miss  Grace's 
rather  enigmatic  remark,  when  she  had  put 
down  her  work,  and  come  forward,  holding 
out  a  hand.  "  Well  I  am  not  saying  but  she 
might  have  done  worse." 


THE    END. 
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